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To my father, a brave man. 


FOREWORD 


This is a book about being a bodyguard, and is thus in many 
ways autobiographical. The bodyguard’s trade, like that of 
the lawyer and the priest, is founded upon strict trust and 
confidentiality between practitioner and client, so there will 
be no gossip or name-dropping here. What I would like to do 
is acquaint you with the life of the professional bodyguard, 
how he (or she) works, and how the trade of taking respon- 
sibility for the well-being of others is as much a way of life 
as it is a business. 

We live in dangerous times; we live in a dangerous world. 
It’s actually sad that so many people wake up each morn- 
ing knowing that their lives are in danger and that their 
chosen work, often aimed exclusively toward others’ bene- 
fit, may be brought to an abrupt end by the assassin’s bullet 
or the terrorist’s bomb. Just in the past two decades, the inci- 
dence of achieved and attempted assassination has risen to 
epidemic proportions. Add to that the number of victims of 
terrorist violence by extremists of the right and left and you 
have a grim picture of growing inhumanity. 

When thinking about writing this book, and after some 
years of experience in the bodyguard’s trade, I had to con- 
front the question: Why write such a book? The conclu- 
sion I reached, and the motivation behind this book, is that: 


e We’re in serious trouble; 

e There isn’t a hell of a lot any individual can do to fore- 
stall our apparent descent into barbarism; 

e Nonetheless, we can’t stand by and let it happen. 


Vv 


vi Foreword 


Not long ago, at a party, I got into a long discussion with a 
friend who’s aware of what I do. In the early hours of the 
morning, I found myself delivering a lengthy tirade on (of 
all things) the sanctity of human life. /n vino veritas (there 
is truth in wine!). Here, anyway, is an introduction to the 
unique world of diehard romantics and stubborn fools who 
still believe they can save at least a reasonable chunk of the 
world by such unfashionable means as courage and selfless- 
ness. 


- 


‘1. 
ON THE LINE 


Two o’clock in the afternoon. New York. Summer. In the 
oppressive heat and humidity, heavy traffic piles up around 
Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. The people passing on 
the sidewalk before the Sherry Netherland Hotel seem 
drugged into insensibility. 

A man, suit jacket slung over one arm, hails a passing 
cab; it’s already taken. He steps back onto the curb and 
scans the street for another. The traffic flows constantly 
and swiftly by. In an alley, another taxi pulls part way into 
the street, looking for a gap in the flow. 

In the hotel coffee shop, a man sitting by the window 
sips coffee and slowly, deliberately, butters a croissant. 
Reflectively, he leans back in his chair and, for long 
moments, scans the scene outside. 

Across the street, a young couple window-shops, hand in 
hand. Leisurely they make their way along the sidewalk. 

The man in front of the hotel tries another cab, again 
unsuccessfully. Staying on the curb now, he rubs the sweat 
from the side of his nose. 

A number of things are happening simultaneously. 

The cab in the alley backs up onto the sidewalk, blocking 
it. A few passersby mutter irritably. 

The couple across the street stops as the wife gestures to 
make a point in the conversation. After a moment, she and 
her husband step out of the foot traffic to the edge of the 
sidewalk. 
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The man in the coffee shop glances at his watch, quickly 
finishes the last of his croissant, signs the chit, and steps into 
the lobby. Looking around, he finds the friend he was sup- 
posed to meet sitting in an easy chair near the elevator. They 
shake hands and exchange pleasantries. 

The man on the sidewalk, noticing the halted cab, asks the 
doorman if it’s empty. The doorman waves the cab over 
toward the hotel entrance. The potential fare engages the 
driver in conversation, trying to convince him to stop being 
off duty. The lane of traffic behmd them is blocked. A non- 
descript sedan the next lane over signals a right and slips 
into the space in front of the hotel, a few yards up from the 
entrance. Two men and a woman climb out. 

Losing his argument, the man lets the cab go. It noses out 
into the second lane just as a black Fleetwood limousine 
slides into the space it occupied and pulls up at the entrance. 
The car behind the Fleetwood noses up behind the cab. 

The men and woman who got out of the sedan split up; 
the woman heads quickly up the sidewalk away from the 
hotel; the men walk nonchalantly to the entrance and part. 
One of the men walks up the entrance steps, stopping just 
below a group of businessmen, checks his watch, and stands 
waiting for someone. The other stops next to a sleeping 
derelict to ight a cigarette. 

A man climbs out from the backseat of the limousine. 
For a brief moment, his eyes lock with those of the man on 
the curb who’s still looking for a cab. Their eyes just meet 
briefly; there is the slightest of nods. After another moment, 
a second man, older, climbs out of the limo. Briskly the two 
men enter the hotel as the doorman holds the door for them. 

The limo pulls back into the traffic; the hotel entrance 
clears. Half a minute has passed. Ever so slightly, the man on 
the sidewalk relaxes; his shoulders slump a little. 

Inside the hotel, the man from the coffee shop and his 
friend catch an elevator. The two men from the limo 
cross the lobby. 

‘‘Hold it, please,’ the younger of the two calls. 

‘“‘Oh, sure.’’ The men enter the elevator. The door closes. 

On the fifth floor, the door opens and the men from the 
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limo exit. A man is there waiting. 

‘Are you going down?”’ he asks. 

‘Up,’ one of the men still in the elevator replies. The man 
in the lobby steps back as the other two men brush past him 
and head’ down the corridor. They don’t notice as he raises 
a hand to his mouth to stifle a yawn and mutters one word: 
*‘Wrangler.’’ 

The men stop in front of a door. There is a brief pause, no 
knock, and the door opens on the chain. It closes again, there 
is a brief rattle, and the door opens again, revealing a middle- 
aged man and woman in the doorway. They step back as the 
guests enter; the door closes silently. The hostess heaves a 
sigh of relief as the chain is resecured and smiles a smile of 
thanks. 

‘Made it again,” she says. Everyone laughs, softly, briefly. 

* K OK 

This scenario illustrates what we call a low-profile, heavy- 
coverage operation in the trade. Over a dozen individuals 
were involved as guards in one role or another: the man in 
the coffee shop was a guard;so were the taxi driver, the man 
in the lobby, the couple across the street, the three people 
in the lead car, the chauffeur and escort in the limousine, the 
driver in the tail car, and the three people on the fifth floor. 
The man on the curb was me. 

The older man in the limo, whom we call the principal, 
was a private businessman from Europe under a death sen- 
tence from a Middle Eastern radical group that doesn’t make 
idle threats. He was in New York for three days, secretly, we 
hoped. 

It was a rough three-day operation, containing grueling 
hours of sitting and watching, periods of merciless tension, 
and constant uncertainty (Did we miss something? Have we 
been blown yet?)—all the elements that mark a bodyguard 
team’s life. That’s how it is, though; our principal’s sponsors 
wanted the best we could offer, and we gave it to them: 
trained drivers, experienced street guards, a communications 
net of miniaturized FM transceivers, and the most valuable 
thing you can offer a client—the sense of being cared for by 
proud, committed professionals. 
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As so often happens when you’ve done your groundwork 
properly, we ended up not being needed anyway; there was 
no incident. Our principal most likely had been slipped into 
the country undetected. But that’s the interesting thing 
about being a bodyguard—you never know if you prevented 
something from happening, or if there just wasn’t anything 
in the cards. That constant mystery, that there is no knowing 
before or after, is the edge that keeps the bodyguard at the 
top of his form: “Don’t look back, there’s nothing there to 
see,’ one of my colleagues put it. That place where every- 
thing is questioned and there aren’t any answers to find is 
the guard’s world. 


a. 


THE NATURE OF 
THE BUSINESS 


What kind of people are bodyguards? A better question 
might be what kind aren’t. In the operation described in the 
preceding chapter, the people on my team included a lapsed 
Secret Service agent who couldn’t take riding a desk, a mar- 
tial arts expert who worked to support his studies, a would- 
be academic who slipped into the trade when his Ph.D. 
couldn’t deliver, two very tough and very sweet feminists, 
and a couple who had fled Czechoslovakia in 1968 when 
Soviet Premier Leonid Brezhnev blew the whistle on the 
Prague Spring. 

Then of course there was myself. I’ve spent my adult life 
in a variety of professions, the only common feature of 
which was failure. I think you could say that I got into the 
trade because | was tired of either failing at things or having 
things fail me, although at the time it just seemed like an 
interesting thing to do that paid fairly well. It’s amazing what 
a combination of frustration and hunger can lead you to. 

My esteemed colleague Robby the Wrangler is another 
example. He looks like a cross between a big teddy bear and 
the kind of fullback you’d want on your team and definitely 
not on the other, but he’s actually a very educated guy who 
knows things like Greek and Latin and has a few bad habits 
like writing poetry. In other words, he’s an amiable, worth- 
less oaf with no place in the world besides the trade. 

So there are all sorts of people in the trade: some good, 
some less so, most of them interesting at least. Some are 
proud misfits like myself and some are just plain folks. Just 
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about all of us take pride in our work and are scrupulous 
about doing it right. I think the common trait of all good 
bodyguards is a passion for seeing that things are done cor- 
rectly, and pride in that, especially in a world where so much 
is done shoddily. 

We call it the trade, but what is it, anyway? 

Basically the trade involves protecting people’s lives, 
specifically the lives of people who are in particular danger, 
real or imagined, of assassination, kidnapping, assault, and 
other popular outdoor sports. Inevitably these people tend to 
be connected with money, power, charisma, or a combina- 
tion of the three. While this might seem like a somewhat 
rarified grouping, you would be surprised how many people 
are included (see Chapter 4). The number who actually 
feel themselves to be in need of the bodyguard’s service fluc- 
tuates with events; after Harvey Milk, the gay city council- 
man, was shot to death in San Francisco, the number of 
bodyguards attending wealthy members of the homosexual 
community there went through the roof (and into some 
pretty strange situations, too; one fellow I know had to 
defend himself against his client’s jealous lover, whu was 
of the muscle-bound school). The same thing happened with 
rock musicians following the murder of John Lennon. 

Then there is the more routine sort of business, the bread 
and butter of the trade, which is keeping people off other 
people’s backs. Many, many bodyguards do nothing else but 
serve as the buffer between their clients and the world; they 
often have dual roles as valets or chauffeurs or occasionally 
couriers for their clients, and their main task is to keep the 
gawkers and paparazzi off the grounds. This isn’t a bad 
life, but it lacks the edge I like and can be terribly frustrating 
if you take your job seriously. A good example of this is the 
men who guarded Elvis Presley: while they sat in the kitchen 
at Graceland playing poker, their client was being systemati- 
cally drugged to death in his bedroom. Another guy I know, 
who was the bodyguard for a well-known country singer, 
took the bull by the horns one day and kicked his client’s 
dealer, who was also his doctor, out the front door and on his 
way. His client raised objections and he blew up. “God damn 
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it, I’m here to save your life!” he bellowed. “And if you 
don’t have sense enough to let me do my job, you can damn 
well get someone else who doesn’t give a hoot. ’m gonna 
keep you alive if it kills you!” He got a sizable bonus for that 
and won the respect of his client’s family and friends, not to 
mention his own colleagues. 

This type of bodyguarding can be delicate, because basic- 
ally all you’re doing is warding off a lot of unwanted atten- 
tion. Someone who specializes in this kind of work will spend 
a lot of time elbowing his way through teenyboppers and 
reasonable, simple-minded autograph hounds and will often 
wind up harried and burnt out after a while. 

A step up the ladder from here is working light-armed 
security for, say, high-ranking corporate executives, the kind 
of people who would command a fat ransom if kidnapped. 
This situation is a good deal more low-key on the surface, 
and again you’re likely to be a chauffeur for the most part. 
The trade, however, comes into play because you not only 
have to transport but also haul the client out of a tight spot 
if it arises, and in the last resort protect him with your skills 
in armed and unarmed combat. This is called “‘light security”’ 
in the trade because the potential threat to your client’s 
well-being is uncertain, and your role is mainly a routine pre- 
caution against common and unlikely dangers. The tricky 
part of this kind of work is exactly that it is routine, and 
routine tends to make you slack off unless your relationship 
to the client is a close and caring one. Once you slack off and 
lose your alertness, it’s hard to get it back when you need it. 

It’s important to understand that the bodyguard’s trade is 
more than a business. It’s actually a whole way of life, a way 
of disciplining your experience of the world into constant 
alertness, unwavering awareness of details, and unhesitating 
willingness to deal with anything that comes up. The trade is 
about living life to its fullest by being awake to the world all 
the time. This literally makes the difference between life and 
death. 

Not many years ago, former Premier Aldo Moro of Italy 
was traveling with a trained driver and a car full of body- 
guards in front of him, a seemingly secure situation. Exactly 
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what happened we may never know, but somehow a small 
group of Red Brigade guerrillas stepped into the roadway, 
blew away all four guards with submachine gun fire, took out 
the chauffeur, and drove off with Moro in the back of a van. 
Several weeks later, his body was found in the trunk of a car. 
Routine doesn’t equal safety. The bodyguard has to realize at 
gut level that yesterday isn’t today; the safe past isn’t the 
same as the uncertain present. Light security doesn’t mean 
featherweight; it does mean being solely responsible for your 
client’s life and realizing that the dangers that may exist 
aren’t going to respect what you did last week, or in the last 
hour for that matter. 

The most demanding work of the trade takes place in situ- 
ations of known danger. Oddly enough, this is a contradic- 
tion in terms: if you know there’s a man with a gun around 
the corner, you just don’t go there. So the general idea of 
known danger is that you can know, based on experience, 
prior investigation, or some tipping of the hand—say an infor- 
mant’s tip—that someone out there is after your principal 
and is actively taking steps against him. The operation 
described in Chapter 1 is a fair example of a known danger 
situation. 

Something that has always amazed me is the insistence by 
some principals on ignoring known danger; they seem to 
believe that by making a display of bravado, they can make 
danger go away. The trouble with this kind of attitude is 
that more than a few people, when invited to try something, 
will be quite happy to take you up on the deal. 

In a way, it was exactly this kind of bravado that led to 
the needless death of President Kennedy. His own staffers 
urged him not to travel to Dallas, where just a few weeks 
before his UN ambassador had been physically assaulted and 
spat on, but Kennedy said, “I have to show that we’re not 
afraid.’’ I was still just a young kid at the time, but even so, 
when the news came out that Kennedy was going down to 
Dallas, I thought, ‘‘He’s gonna get killed,” and even half be- 
lieved it. Known dangers can be as obvious as a written threat 
of action, which we saw a lot of during the heyday of the 
Red Brigades, or as subtle as the instinctual flash that the 
skilled and seasoned bodyguard gets of something not being 
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right. Either danger is totally real. One thing I’ve learned to 
do is trust instinct over logic when that flash occurs, and act 
on it at once. 

Working through a known danger situation is incredibly 
taxing both physically and psychologically. It’s not unlike 
being in combat. It’s also, for me, peculiarly exhilarating to 
match wits in the deadly game of total and unceasing alert- 
ness. Every trick you can play on yourself comes out in these 
situations, the most insidious one being willful ignorance, a 
deliberate refusal to believe that the worst could happen. I’ve 
had to overcome the laziness of my own mind many times 
over the years, and it doesn’t get easier with experience. 
That’s why it’s always good to work with a trusted team; you 
find yourselves constantly pulling each other up. 

We’ve seen from events in Europe, Lebanon, Turkey, and 
Latin America that violent and often senseless action against 
specific individuals or groups of people is fast becoming the 
standard stock-in-trade of global politics. In this country, 
we've learned over the past two decades that there are a 
lot of crazy people who seem to believe that therapy grows 
out of the barrel of a gun. In response to all of this, a flour- 
ishing industry has grown in the area of protection and 
security. The number of high-tech toys available to the pro- 
fessional in the trade is enormous. 

This is a sign of bad times. We could easily be on the verge 
of living in a world bounded by fear and paranoia, in which 
every man is automatically under suspicion and moves about 
under a cloud of surveillance. That’s already happened in 
some places. Now, I’ll be damned if [ll let this happen. I 
happen to be very fond of what freedoms I have, and as far 
as I can see the handwriting is on the wall: Fight back or lose 
it all! 

Given the way the government works—that is, not very 
well—I suspect that if we let the John Hinckleys and the 
bureaucrats slug it out, we'll wind up with either the terror- 
ism of anarchy or the terrorism of the police state, a couple 
of pretty rotten alternatives. That’s why the bodyguard’s 
trade exists: to interpose intelligence, courage, dedication, 
and a willingness to be on the line for others, whatever the 
hazards may be. 


3. 


GET TING 
INTO TT 


If I’ve made the trade sound arduous and potentially hazard- 
ous, that’s fine, because it is, and no one thinking of going 
into it should have any illusions about that. If I’ve also made 
the trade sound like the right profession for someone who 
appreciates demanding, challenging work that stretches your 
mental and physical resources beyond their supposed limits, 
that’s fine also. I went into the trade for those very reasons 
and haven’t looked back since. 

I remember working a long operation on the West Coast 
some years ago with Robby the Wrangler. Our principal was 
an opposition politician from one of our various Asian client 
States who’d gotten out of the country one step ahead of the 
secret police and was on his way to a nice quiet exile in 
Switzerland. Needless to say, our government wouldn’t touch 
him with a ten-foot pole, so when he stopped off in San Fran- 
cisco to raise the funds to bankroll his retirement, the only 
people who wanted to get near him were his former country’s 
agents, who had more or less been given the license to do 
their worst with the poor guy. So Robby and I spent two 
weeks trading off twelve-hour shifts of personal bodyguard/ 
chauffeur work—wrangling, it’s called—keeping our client’s 
spirits up, sweeping his home for bugs, keeping his various 
dealings secret, and shaking the surveillance of his former 
countrymen as well as our own homegrown domestic spies. 

At the end of it all, we saw the principal safely onto his 
flight into exile and headed off for a few days’ R and R. 
Robby seemed pensive, and didn’t say anything for most of 
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the drive to Lake Tahoe. Finally, he heaved one of those 
big sighs. ‘““Have you ever wondered what you would do if 
this line of work didn’t exist?’’ he asked. 

‘*‘Me? No. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” Robby said. “I guess I can’t imagine what 
else I would ever do. As a matter of fact, if there weren’t 
any wrangling, I’d have to invent it, because I’m sure no good 
for anything else.” 

“What the hell, Robby, I could have told you that for 
nothing.”’ z 

“Why, YOu...” 

Well, there you go; you choose the trade and the trade 
chooses you. The trade makes some very specific and very 
definite demands upon its practitioners; if you’re thinking 
of getting into it, then be prepared to meet those demands 
completely. If you’re not willing to go into the trade whole- 
heartedly, then best not go in at all. You could wind up with 
a very short career, and a very short life. 

In thinking about your possible entry into the trade, the 
first thing to do is evaluate your own present resources, 
mental and physical. 


MENTAL RESOURCES 


It may come as a surprise to discover that most of the 
bodyguard’s real work is mental, but it is; and if there’s one 
thing that leads to early retirement from the trade, it’s sheer 
psychological strain, stress-related disorders like insomnia 
and nervous breakdowns. 

Mental stability, then, is the first prerequisite. You have to 
be a steady person, one who’s not going to be overwhelmed 
by unexpected events. If you can keep your head while 
everyone around you is losing theirs, then you might be able 
to enter the trade—because that’s exactly what happens when 
things get heavy. 

Eye for details comes next. It’s fine to be able to keep 
yourself together, but more than that, the trade demands 
that you look well beyond yourself all the time. The real 
secret of the successful bodyguard is being able to see every- 
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thing that’s going on in a situation, swiftly analyze it on the 
spot, and act at once on what he sees. 

Decisiveness follows. Once you’ve seen what needs to be 
done, you have to be able to translate that into action with- 
out hesitating and waffling around. A lot of times you have 
to issue commands to others, and those commands have got 
to carry conviction, or they won’t stick. 

If you’ve seen tapes of the Hinckley assassination attempt, 
you'll know what I’m talking about. The Secret Service agent 
who was President Reagan’s wrangler hears the shots, and lit- 
erally within a fraction of a second, without so much as turn- 
ing to see what’s going on, he grabs the president by his 
clothes and tosses him into the limousine. That’s the kind of 
unhesitating action that saves lives in the crunch. The guy 
who freezes up and stands there gaping in incomprehension 
is going to lose his principal, and very possibly his own life. 

Inclination toward action runs through all the requisite 
qualities. You should be the kind of person whose thinking 
is oriented toward action, and who isn’t going to be manipu- 
lated by others. If your idea of a nice evening is sitting in 
front of the boob tube swilling beer, forget the trade. 

Flexibility is one of the most important qualities a body- 
guard can develop. One of the facts of life that we tend to 
forget is that we actually don’t know what’s going to happen 
tomorrow, that events are actually uncertain and constantly 
shifting. Your mind has to be able to keep up with that shifti- 
ness all the time, or events are going to pass you by. 

Constant alertness is an obvious one. The interesting thing 
about this is that the key to maintaining alertness is to relax. 
The best way I can explain this is to say that a bow that’s 
always drawn is going to snap. 

Inclination to serve others is less obvious, perhaps, but 
absolutely vital. If you’re a ““Me Generation” type of person, 
stay out of the trade. The bodyguard’s sole task is to take 
responsibility for the well-being of his principal, and you 
just can’t do that if you’re wrapped up in your own little 
world. 

Courage is also pretty obvious. Someone with courage is 
basically willing to get into a situation that may be danger- 
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ous, stick with it, and not run and hide. The trade takes you 
into places that are often highly threatening, and if you’re 
not willing to go there and stay as long as you have to, then 
find another line of work. 

Gentle nature \’ve saved until last. Surprised? Well, it’s 
true. If I had a nickel for every principal whose safety has 
been compromised because his bodyguard was living out 
some kind of macho fantasy when he was supposed to be 
working, I’d retire comfortably tomorrow. There’s absolutely 
nothing more dangerous to your Cclient’s safety than for you 
to be looking for trouble. I’m convinced on the basis of expe- 
rience that the best bodyguard is the man who wouldn’t hurt 
a fly if he could avoid it. Trigger-happy goons have no busi- 
ness in the trade; they’re likely to kill somebody, probably 
an innocent bystander. 

My personal opinion is that we all naturally have the above 
qualities. We are basically courageous, decisive, alert, and so 
on, and the bodyguard’s discipline involves constantly culti- 
vating his basic nature. The fact that we live in a society that 
seems to have devalued these qualities, that between an 
unvarying diet of television and fast-food hamburgers, we’re 
rapidly becoming a nation of illiterate morons, bothers the 
hell out of me. It means that, among other things, someone 
wanting to come into the trade is definitely going to have to 
fight his way upstream against the current. So get used to 
that idea: you’re first going to have to take over your own 
mind. 

There are a lot of ways of doing this; you can more or less 
choose what works for you. My martial arts friend takes a 
month off every year and heads for a Zen monastery, where 
he meditates for twelve hours a day. Another fellow works 
with biofeedback. Then there’s the legendary Lou, who 
swears the best way to shake down the cobwebs is to sit 
down with a fifth of Johnny Walker Black and very formally, 
deliberately, and consciously kill it in a very short period. I’ve 
seen him do it, and somehow he manages to walk away from 
it refreshed. (I even tried it once myself; slept like a baby.) 

One thing is certain: you can’t handle stress with artificial 
means. People I know who did a lot of cocaine in hopes of 
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developing their minds wound up with fried brains. The same 
goes for any other drugs. Fun and games they may be, but 
they won’t put things together for you. What you need to 
do is work with some formal discipline, and stick with it. 
If you can’t make that commitment, you certainly can’t 
make the kind of commitment the trade requires. 


PHYSICAL RESOURCES 


The physical resources the bodyguard needs are fairly 
straightforward and are based on the simple fact that the 
trade, as I’ve said before, has extraordinary demands. The 
important thing to remember is that these demands are abso- 
lutely nonnegotiable. If it happens that you have to stay 
awake and alert for forty-eight hours at a stretch, then that’s 
what you’re going to have to do. I haven’t met a bodyguard 
yet who hasn’t faced that demand at one time or another, 
and the ones who could pull through are the ones who set the 
standards others must meet. 

Interestingly enough, age doesn’t seem to be a determining 
factor in the trade. I know one bodyguard who’s past sixty, 
and’ I couldn’t .ask for anyowe Wetter om a team. On’ the 
other hand, there are quite a few young guys who you’d 
expect to be able to carry on for days, but who crash and 
burn after twelve hours’ wrangling. The secret, I suspect, is 
pacing yourself, working at a level of exertion that you can 
sustain rather than putting out huge quantities of energy in 
ragged bursts. 

Mind has a lot to do with it. The same way that true sus- 
tained alertness comes from relaxing your mind rather than 
tightening up, sustained physical exertion comes from main- 
taining a workable plateau of effort. The only substitute for 
this approach is an endless source of sheer brute force, and 
that doesn’t exist. 

My experience indicates that we have untapped sources 
of physical energy that can be brought to bear when situa- 
tions demand. We’ve all heard of the 110-pound guy who 
lifted a car off an injured friend. Something like that happens 
in the trade, except it’s not quite as dramatic—you just keep 
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going because you have to. 

Stamina thus comes high on the list. The bodyguard faces 
a situation of uncertainty all the time and has to be able to 
sustain himself for long periods, whether he’s simply watch- 
ing from the street or driving long distances. The trade is 
especially taxing because it demands, aside from the simple 
physical effort, the unceasing alertness mentioned earlier, 
and that takes further energy. Stamina, as I’ve hinted, is 
probably as much a matter of pacing the output of energy as 
anything else. i 

Strength is obvious. Bodyguards often have to lift heavy 
weights, or may need to work with a handicapped or 
wounded principal. I’d say that you pretty much have to be 
able to sling a 180-pound body over your shoulder and run 
fifty yards to feel confident in the trade. The strength you 
need is the kind that’s immediately available rather than 
pumped-up beachboy muscles. Most bodyguards are either 
pretty husky or else the wiry type. Either way you’re built, 
a regular exercise regimen is mandatory to keep your muscles 
toned up. 

Coordination comes next. Bodyguards have to work with a 
lot of different skills: driving, unarmed combat, weapons 
handling, even walking and running. These activities all 
demand skillful use of the body. 

Knowing how your body works is an interesting one and is 
related to coordination. Ill give an example: when I was in 
high school, I ran track as the third man on a four-man relay 
team. What this meant was that I’d be straining at the blocks 
as the first two runners came around, building up to take off. 
The moment the baton slapped into my hand, I’d have the 
most outrageous adrenaline rush you can imagine. It was 
literally explosive; the first time it happened, I didn’t even 
move, I was that shocked. Gradually, I learned to ride that 
burst of energy and use it. 

The same sort of thing happens in the trade; when there’s 
a need, your body responds, often explosively. A lot of 
people just can’t deal with this kind of physical intensity and 
start running around in circles or, worse, freeze up. Knowing 
how your body reacts to stress, and being able to channel the 
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energy that arises to meet a Crisis, is an invaluable skill. 

Invisibility is the most subtle resource and requires the full 
use of all the others. It is the simple ability not to stand out 
in a crowd, or in the desert for that matter. A lot of this is 
a mental process. You may have heard of the U.S. Army 
LRRP trooper who was able to walk into the Vietcong base 
camps; the way he did it was to “think VC’’. Here again, you 
have to relax into the environment and use it as your dis- 
guise. False mustaches just don’t make it anymore. 

Visibility is the companion resource to invisibility. This is 
the ability not only to stand out in the crowd, but actually 
to command the situation completely, radiating a strong, 
indestructible presence that discourages attack. This resource 
is also fairly subtle; it’s the difference between being a moun- 
tain and acting like a punk kid with a chip on your shoulder. 

The final physical resource is bringing together body and 
mind. Something that was discovered during World War II 
was that in the face of the enemy, no more than about a 
quarter of the soldiers in a unit could actually bring them- 
selves to wield their weapons against the enemy. The rest— 
three out of four men—were just too appalled at what was 
going on, too taken up with a kind of horrible fascination. 

You can see the same thing happen in the tapes of the 
Hinckley assassination attempt. Watch closely and you’ll 
see a lot of policemen gaping in amazement throughout the 
entire incident. You can’t be a gaper in the trade. What 
your senses perceive has to link up with what your body does 
on the spot. 

There’s one other physical resource that I mentioned 
before, and might as well go into again. It’s subtle also, and 
requires development over time. It’s the ability first to realize 
that we only use a fraction of the energy available to us in 
routine situations, and then to be able to tap into those 
unused reserves when the occasion demands. The hard part 
is realizing that these reserves exist. Once you do, and can 
accept their presence as given, then using those reserves 
becomes a necessary and valuable tool in really demanding 
situations. The point is that there’s nothing especially magical 
about this resource; it is, as far as I’m concerned, a down-to- 
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earth fact. 

This fairly well covers mental and physical resources, 
although either list could be twice as long and still incom- 
plete. The point to remember about any of these resources is 
that they already exist in us, and need only to be cultivated; 
and that the process of cultivating your resources is arduous 
and takes time. You are the best judge of your mental and 
physical state of being, and you know where you're slack. 
Until and unless you take definite steps to work on your- 
self, entering the trade is nearly out of the question. 


THE NECESSARY SKILLS 


The next point I’d like to address is the skills you need to 
enter the trade. These differ from resources because they’re 
particular skills you must learn in order to channel your 
individual resources into the requirements of the trade. 
Before you try to acquire any skills, you should work on 
your resources; that will make the learning process much 
easier and much more thorough. You may already have a few 
of these skills; well and good. What you'll undoubtedly find 
is that the refinement of your resources also fine-tunes what 
you already know. 

Whatever point you’re starting from, here are the skills 
y ou. needyin the trade: 


Unarmed Combat 


Knowledge of unarmed combat in my experience has 
proven to be one of the most valuable skills, the one that you 
use most frequently. Unarmed combat has the major advan- 
tage of being highly versatile; you can use exactly the degree 
of force necessary to handle a situation with the least danger 
to your principal, yourself, and bystanders. You can also 
avoid the potentially nasty legal consequences of being found 
with a corpse on your hands. 

I worked a job once that involved a principal who was 
being stalked by an angry and deranged former associate. We 
knew he had a complaint, a gun, and enough anger to use it. 
We also knew exactly who the guy was, where he lived, and 
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something about his habits. After wrangling my client around 
the streets for a few days, I (and he) became thoroughly 
weary of playing cat and mouse and decided to try a slightly 
craftier tack. 

I brought in a trusted associate, a six-foot blonde Amazon 
whom the trade saved from the curse of Yuppiedom, to take 
over the wrangling, wired myself and her for FM communica- 
tion, and planted myself on stakeout of our principal’s ex- 
friend. Over the next few days, we orchestrated our princi- 
pal’s movements to intersect with his enemy’s (we called him 
Trucker for some reason which now escapes me) just often 
enough to foster the illusion that our client was off guard. 
One day, on the street outside our principal’s office, we 
brought the two of them close enough so that Trucker 
decided to go for it and reached in his pocket for his gun. 

There’s a nerve cluster in the back of the neck, which if 
fiddled with properly, causes you to fall on the ground in 
great pain for about thirty seconds. When the police arrived 
on the scene, they found Trucker being restrained by force, 
cussing a blue streak, with his gun in my associate’s hand. 
By the time they got through throwing the book at him for 
two or three degrees of assault, illegal possession of a deadly 
weapon, felony menacing, and eventually conspiracy to com- 
mit murder, he was ready to call off the whole project. 

Now just consider the alternative, which could have been 
weeks of our principal living in terror, quite possibly capped 
by some shooting and at least one death. Law enforcement 
types don’t take kindly to shoot-outs between citizens; in 
fact, if you’re interested in a tour of the wrong side of the 
Crossbars Motel, just try it sometime. Unfortunately also, 
our law enforcement types are stretched way too thin to deal 
with threatened violence. In this particular job, then, the 
task became one of getting Trucker out of the way without 
causing any undue problems for either our principal or our- 
selves. Neither my associate nor myself was armed at the time 
of the confrontation with Trucker. Trucker was thwarted 
and also revealed as a man sorely in need of psychiatric 
treatment. And the police were given what they needed: a 
clear-cut distinction between the aggrieved party and the 
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offender. That’s why unarmed combat is so valuable: you 
can use it to avoid the kind of messy violent scenes that 
make unwanted headlines and serious trouble for you, your 
principal, and your associates. Anyone in the trade will tell 
you that the last thing you want to create is a scandal. 

I’ve gone on at some length about this because I’m bucking 
a trend, fostered once again by our old friend the boob tube, 
to believe that rough situations can be cleanly resolved with 
a little bang-bang between friends. One thing they don’t 
show you on television very often is the aftermath of an 
armed confrontation: the hours of interrogation, the time 
you have to spend explaining yourself to both your own 
lawyer and the district attorney (who’ll probably be licking 
his chops), the possible legal penalties, and at the very least 
the painful and sometimes irreversible psychological reaction 
to taking human life, whatever the circumstances. This is all 
avoidable without compromising your responsibility to your 
principal by careful study and application of unarmed com- 
bat. 

There are many, many different schools and techniques 
of unarmed combat available to you, ranging from flat-out 
brawling to the most subtle Oriental martial art. I studied 
aikido for some time and enjoyed the way it makes use of 
your opponent’s own energy against him. I also work out 
with a boxing coach twice a month, have a pretty fair grasp 
of some of the more useful aspects of karate, and know a few 
other handy tricks like how to subdue an opponent in con- 
fined spaces, such as the interior of a car. It’s important to 
remember that the physical confrontations in which you may 
be involved in the trade won’t be in the safe confines of a 
martial arts school. They occur on the street, in a car, in the 
middle of crowds, and other inconvenient places. Thus any 
study you make of unarmed combat has got to be oriented 
toward real-world application, and is likely to be a bit less 
graceful than your garden variety kung fu. Check around in 
your area for martial arts schools, then check around for self- 
defense schools, and take each with a grain of salt. A lot of 
martial arts teachers are basically spiritual teachers, some of 
them very genuine, and I’ve always found working with them 
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truly refreshing, but they might not be able to teach you 
what you need to know. Conversely, many self-defense 
schools are pretty poor stuff, designed to teach paranoid 
housewives how to stab someone to death with knitting 
needles when what they really need is a decent pair of track 
shoes. Such schools are a waste of time and money. I’ve 
described the sort of situations that arise in the trade well 
enough for you to discriminate between what you do and 
don’t need to learn. Work out your training accordingly. 


Armed Combat 


Knowledge of armed combat comes next. As you can 
probably gather, I’m not particularly gung ho on armed com- 
bat as a routine tool, and neither is anyone else in the trade 
that I know. Having said that, let me now state that anyone 
in the trade who isn’t fully familiar with the use of weapons 
of all sorts is doing himself and his principal a grave disser- 
vice. The fact is that in this country at this time, there are 
literally hundreds of millions of firearms in circulation, legal 
and illegal, any one of which could be turned to violent ends 
with terrible effectiveness. Guns are a fact of life; knowing 
how to use them had better be a fact of your life. 

The use of firearms in any situation, to my mind, implies 
that that situation requires taking the life of another in 
defense of your principal. The potential consequences of this 
I’ve already noted, so the trade’s attitude toward the use of 
firearms is very simple: they are the last resort and should be 
used only in the most extreme life-threatening situations. 

Absorb this attitude and you'll automatically have a major 
advantage over potential assailants who think that a piece of 
metal will always get them what they want. These people are 
usually so unsure of themselves to begin with that simply 
refusing to go along with them will stop them in their tracks. 
On the other hand, they’re also likely to be so nervous that 
the slightest thing may be enough to tip them over the line 
into a frenzy of undirected gunfire. 

I was talking with a friend who was recently held up at 
gunpoint by a teenage boy. She found it an illuminating 
experience. “‘I guess the thing that scared me the most, aside 
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from having that gun pointed at me, was the way he was lit- 
erally shaking with nervousness. I was afraid that he was just 
going to go crazy at any moment and start shooting just to 
get it over with. I’m serious! The whole thing was absurd; I 
wound up saying, ‘Now, just keep calm and don’t panic. | 
promise you I won’t do anything funny. Everything’s going 
to be all right; here’s my purse.’ My God, I practically had to 
force him to take it!” 

Now that’s your average citizen’s experience with armed 
confrontation. In the trade, by contrast, you’re likely to run 
up against more skilled individuals than in the example cited, 
and you’d better be ready to deal with them. 

As a general rule, the bodyguard should be a thoroughly 
capable pistol shot. This means being able to hit a man-sized 
moving target with one disabling shot at fifty feet. This takes 
lots of practice; most people learn the basics using a .22, and 
then work up to the heavier defense calibers. One thing I’ve 
made a point of stressing when working with armed teams is 
the doctrine of minimum necessary force; that is, while it 
may seem sexy to carry a Dirty Harry hand cannon, you’d 
better be ready to do some heavy explaining when that .44 
bullet goes astray and spatters three or four respectable citi- 
zens against the nearest lamppost. Too many people try to 
substitute throw-weight for skill, and the results can be dis- 
astrous. The time you spend learning how to handle a gun, 
how to fire it accurately, how to carry it safely, when to use 
it, and when not to use it will pay off in the trade. Again, 
there are many schools of defensive firearms handling around, 
and again they range from first-class to downright dangerous. 
If you plan to come into the trade and need firearms training, 
invest in the best you can find, and damn the expense. 

In addition to handguns, you should also know how to use 
rifles, both civilian and military, shotguns, and automatic 
weapons of various sorts. There are times in the trade when 
each one of these weapons has its use, and there are also 
times when you may find yourself facing an opponent who 
has them. Again, training can be had—it’s expensive, mind 
you—in both the use of these types of weapons and counter- 
measures against them. 
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A final point about firearms in the trade: as a bodyguard, 
your concern is to protect life. The opposition, the people 
you’re protecting against, are likely to be either deranged or 
fanatical. Either way, their concern is to take life, and they’re 
not going to mind a bit if they have to take out a few inno- 
cents to get at your principal. This means that you have cer- 
tain obvious restraints in the use of firearms, while the oppo- 
sition does not. To counteract this disadvantage, you have 
the combination of your own intelligence in identifying and 
anticipating the nature and behavior of the opposition, and 
your own skills in countering their actions, whether it be by 
evasion or confrontation. Your advantage, in other words, is 
craft and subtlety. So learn about firearms if you’re not 
familiar with them, get in all the training and practice that 
you can, and be ready to make use of them when the time 
comes. And pray that it never does. 


Driving Skills 


Complete ability to operate motor vehicles is a skill whose 
importance I can’t stress enough. We’re not a nation of 
walkers; we drive a lot, mostly badly. 

In the trade, there are two categories of driving you’ll 
need to master: defensive and evasive. 

Defensive driving is just exactly what it sounds like: 
driving safely and in a manner that avoids accidents, just like 
they taught you in high school. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 
Well, it isn’t. If it were, our streets and highways wouldn’t 
be the national slaughterhouse. 

Take a good look sometime at the way people drive and I 
think you'll conclude that 99.9873 percent of the population 
Steps into the driver’s seat, buckles up, sticks the key in the 
ignition, and puts their brains on slow idle for the duration. 
Rather than belabor the issue excessively, I’d suggest that the 
next time you go for a drive anywhere, imagine that you’re 
surrounded by dangerous lunatics in stolen vehicles. Take 
this seriously, and develop the firm conviction that the odds 
against your survival are ten to one. Then relax and take care 
of each detail as it arises. That’s essentially what we do in the 
trade. 
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Your principal is probably in as much danger from law- 
abiding citizens—the business execs with a brace of martinis 
under their belts, the sweet old ladies with failing eyesight 
and galloping dementia, the crazy adolescents, and other 
sterling types—as he is from less savory elements. Your 
responsibility extends to protecting him from those who 
haven’t the slightest designs on his well-being but who might 
perfectly well mash both him and you into tomato paste by 
sheer dumbness. If you have the least uncertainty about what 
proper defensive driving is, the idea is to take a good careful 
look at what goes on around you. 

Evasive driving is a whole different subject and is the 
specialized skill the bodyguard needs to acquire. The purpose 
of evasive driving is to shake off or escape threats to your 
principal, whether known or suspected. Evasive driving might 
involve the techniques of the high-speed chase, of which you 
see so much on the TV every night, or it might involve dif- 
ferent methods of shaking a tail in an urban setting without 
letting on that you know you’re being followed. Schools 
exist that provide superb training in these methods, and 
unless you’ve been in the moonshining business, you’re going 
to need this kind of formal training. 

As a basis for going into formal training, you should at 
least know how to drive virtually any kind of four-wheeled 
vehicle, whether it be a VW Bug or a Fleetwood, with confi- 
dence and safety. It wouldn’t hurt to know how to hot-wire 
these things, either; there may be times when you need to 
grab the nearest car and go to work. The main point is not to 
kid yourself into thinking that you can outdo, on the basis of 
ordinary experience, professional vehicular pursuit or sur- 
veillance. 

A subheading of vehicle operation is knowing how to 
sweep a Vehicle for either bombs or bugs. The average car is 
full of nooks and crannies that are ideal hiding places for 
these goodies. I run a routine check of any car I’m going to 
drive before I even get into it; this takes about ten minutes 
and has paid off on more than one occasion. 


Intelligence and Surveillance 


Knowledge of intelligence and surveillance methods comes 
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next. Romantic it ain’t; necessary it is. We’re talking here 
about finding out what you need to know about potential 
threats to your principal: where to get records, how to 
assemble a thorough dossier for your own information; where 
to find a decent photograph or how to take one; different 
ways of tailing a potential assailant to learn his habits; how 
to tap a phone, run a directional mike, plant a bug that won’t 
be detected too soon (they all can be); and so on. There are 
people on the fringe of the trade who specialize in these use- 
ful arts, and you may well find it worthwhile to hire their 
services when you really need them. However, you’d better 
be able to speak their exotic language or you won’t know 
what you’re getting. Developing a good working relationship 
with a professional wirehead, for example, can make your 
work that much easier; not doing so could blow an operation 
for you. 


Operations 


Knowledge of operations techniques is something you 
actually pick up in the trade. There’s no substitute for expe- 
rience, as they say. I thought I'd mention it here, though, 
because you'll want to pick up as much knowledge as you 
can over the course of time. Several of the following chap- 
ters will give you a hint of the kinds of operations that exist. 
Personally, my first love in the trade is wrangling, and I feel 
best working right next to the principal. On the other hand, 
the guy who actually orchestrates the details of an operation, 
the runner, is very much the linchpin of the situation, and 
most experienced bodyguards find themselves graduating into 
this role as they work their way along. I do much less wran- 
gling and driving than I used to; and I do a lot more runner 
work. The whole basis of running an operation is being able 
to size people up accurately and use them in the best way. 
Then you just run them like a superbly tuned professional 
team, which is what the trade is all about. 

You’ve probably noticed that I’ve been jumping back and 
forth here between individual and team efforts. The trade 
seems to work the same way—sometimes you’re on your 
own, other times you’re part of a group of five or ten or 
twenty. Either way, if you know your piece of the whole pic- 
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ture and understand how it fits in with everyone else’s, you'll 
start to get a clearer idea of how the trade works. You’ll 
also begin to recognize that the crucial binding element of 
the trade is the relationship of trust and respect that exists 
between the best of its practitioners. 

Just now, though, we’re concerned about you personally. 
What I’ve tried to do in this chapter is give a thumbnail 
sketch of the basic resources and skills any bodyguard needs 
either to possess or develop. I hope I’ve made you feel as 
though it’s a hell of a tall order, because it is. If you’re 
still game, go for it. 

Assuming that you are game and are willing to do your 
homework, let’s take a look next at the people you serve. 


4. 
Liq = 2S — ia 


I mentioned briefly in previous chapters a few of the sorts of 
people who make up the trade’s clientele. Ill repeat here that 
they’re basically people who are, or think they might be, in 
danger of assassination or kidnapping; people who attract 
crowds and need them kept at bay; and people who may be 
under surveillance and need help avoiding it. Not a few prin- 
cipals have all three problems. In this chapter I’ll try to give 
you some idea of what to expect—and also what to avoid. 


PEOPLE IN DANGER 


My personal theory is that ever since President Kennedy 
went down, the number and types of people whose lives are 
in danger have expanded geometrically. Prior to that, people 
as a general rule didn’t make a lot of murderous attacks on 
other people without having some kind of personal grudge 
against them. Kennedy’s death opened up a Pandora’s box. 
The possibility of making a name for yourself for the price 
of a bullet became something that actually could be done. 
Since then any number of seriously twisted Walter Mitty 
types have, so to speak, dared to be great—Arthur Bremer, 
Sirhan Sirhan, John Hinckley, Charles Manson and friends, 
and so on. The list is depressingly lengthy. 

The interesting thing about this country is that we’ve 
avoided, for the most part, the politically motivated mur- 
ders and kidnappings that have plagued Europe and the 
Middle East for years. When we did have somewhat of a 
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problem in that department, it was our own homegrown 
variety of fanatic groups, such as the Ku Klux Klan or the 
Weathermen, which never quite hooked up to the general 
international network of terrorism that brings together the 
Red Brigades, the PLO, the Japanese Red Army, and so on. 
(There are exceptions to this rule, of course, such as the 
widespread financial and logistical support that flows from 
groups in this country to the Irish Republican Army.) 

The net result is that people who are in danger in this 
country tend to be in danger from the mentally unstable 
rather than from romantic (and vicious) revolutionaries of 
various ideological shades. (I’m prepared to include the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army under the first category, by the 
way; despite the group’s revolutionary rhetoric, the basic 
characteristic of those people was that they were as crazy as 
the day is long.) 

There are advantages and disadvantages to this. The advan- 
tage is that well-organized, well-armed terrorist groups are a 
relative rarity in the trade over here. The disadvantage is 
that it’s near impossible to trace the origin of an attacker 
who initially seems like a Walter Mitty. Such types tend to 
be solitary, faceless people whom you wouldn’t take a second 
glance at. David Berkowitz, a.k.a. Son of Sam, was virtually 
invisible in New York City. I can’t begin to guess how many 
others like him are floating around. A lot, I suspect. 

People in danger who attract the attention of the loony 
types tend to be everything their assailants aren’t: famous, 
virtuous, beautiful, wealthy, successful beyond normal 
measure. In other words, they have the quality of living on 
a pedestal. This explains, psychologically, why no one ever 
shot Richard Nixon or Jimmy Carter. There just wasn’t 
much percentage in it, after all. 


Politicians 


Political figures obviously can come under this category, 
at least certain ones. These would include the real crusaders, 
the ones who are willing to provoke controversy or who 
enjoy some sort of notoriety. However many people may 
find the actions of a given senator, say, highly inspiring, an 
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equal number with contrasting prejudices are likely to mum- 
ble under their breaths that somebody ought to go out and 
shoot him. The louder the mumbling becomes, the more 
likely an unstable type, starved for love by conventional 
measures, may decide to make himself a whole bunch of 
friends in a real big hurry. 

Surprisingly enough, not a lot of politicians are accorded 
government protection as a matter of course. An example is 
former Senator Charles Percy, who had a private bodyguard 
for himself and his wife for several years following the brutal 
murder of their daughter. There simply wasn’t any clear and 
identifiable threat to their lives, and the Secret Service was 
already understaffed. 

A grimmer instance was Bobby Kennedy, whose death in 
1968 had to be the most spectacular example of govern- 
mental blundering on earth. At that time presidential candi- 
dates weren’t normally given Secret Service protection— 
although why it never occurred to anyone that they might 
need it is beyond me—and RFK’s official bodyguard was 
Roosevelt Grier, the football player. Grier is a good man, 
I’m sure, but an amateur, and it showed when he allowed his 
principal to walk into that kitchen without giving it a good 
sweep beforehand. 

So political clients are one type you may find yourself 
working with. I worked quite a few of these wrangler-type 
operations in Washington a few years back, and about all I 
can say is that they pay well and are really not awfully 
hard work. The majority of politicians don’t need body- 
guards because they’re just not especially interesting people, 
and the ones who do, the controversial types, spend a sur- 
prisingly large amount of time in the office actually working. 
I once accompanied a fairly well-known congressman on a 
vacation to Jamaica when Michael Manley’s leftist govern- 
ment was still in power and things were a bit ominous. | 
wound up spending most of the time driving his wife around 
the boutiques while he stayed behind locked doors getting 
more than a little familiar with a certain lady. His wife never 
quite cottoned on as to why he was so tired all the time. 

That’s basically what you can expect in terms of political 
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people. Most of them are pretty average folks, with average 
intelligence and average honesty, and as a result are less of a 
source of clientele than you might expect. Walter Mitty really 
has no interest in blowing away Walter Mitty. Surprisingly 
few politicians are actually people in danger. Most of those 
whoare have Secrét Service protections: 


Corporate Execs 


High-ranking corporate executives often are in actual dan- 
ger, and in this case danger of the most insidious sort. Their 
problem stems from the fact that in most cases they’re 
hooked into assets, their own or their company’s, of enor- 
mous value, literally hundreds of millions of dollars. This 
makes the corporate executive a perfect target for profes- 
sional kidnappers or extortionists, who snatch their man, 
present their demands to his corporation, and usually get off 
scot-free. The companies generally pay up because they can 
afford it, and they often don’t notify the authorities because 
of the bad publicity involved. I know personally of two cases 
of this sort. In each case, the snatch was made quickly, 
calmly, and professionally, the ransom demand delivered 
within a few hours, and the whole issue settled satisfactorily 
for both parties in less than three days. The FBI doesn’t 
know anything about these cases. 

Generally, corporate security work is pretty demanding. 
These guys worked long hours to get where they are, and 
they work longer hours to stay there. Some of them want a 
wrangler along throughout their waking hours—in the two 
companies involved in the cases I just mentioned, it’s a 
requirement for all senior executives—while others prefer to 
have you chauffeur them around, take them home, and make 
sure all the doors are locked. Either degree of coverage is 
reasonable because these kinds of people usually aren’t that 
well-known, and your main concern in wrangling an exec is 
to cover his vulnerable points, the stages in his daily routine 
when he’s most wide open to a snatch. 

The thing to remember about this type work is that white- 
collar snatches are significantly more common than you 
might think, and are carried out by the coolest heads in the 
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business. I personally like this kind of work because it’s pure 
trade with minimal bull. Your exec is a thorough professional 
in his field and respects your professionalism enough to toler- 
ate no lapses. He’s prepared to take your advice without 
quibbling because he’s had to run through some pretty 
vicious numbers to get where he is today, and he sure doesn’t 
want the same numbers run back on him to help someone 
else up his own ladder. 

An interesting sidelight on these guys is that they value the 
simplicity of their relationship with their wrangler—it’s pre- 
cise and it’s direct, whereas so often in the world of their 
work, they have to sneak around and backstab to stay on 
top. One old principal whom I’ve wrangled off and on for 
several years once came out of a heavy board meeting, 
climbed in the car, and literally broke down sobbing into my 
best tie. I cooled him out a bit, and he finally choked out 
that those were the boys who were out to get him, his own 
people he’d brought up for years, his own flesh and blood! 
He went on for a whole hour describing the callousness of 
his associates, the misery of his home life, and how tired he 
was of it all. ““You don’t know how long it’s been since I’ve 
been able to tell someone all this,’ he finally concluded. 
“TI wouldn’t tell my shrink the things I’ve told you. I 
wouldn’t trust him.’ He understood that whatever a wrangler 
hears, he doesn’t repeat. Put that one under skills, by the 
way: discretion is the ability to keep one’s mouth shut when 
appropriate. 

Absolute command of defensive and evasive driving also is 
a must for corporate security work; these people will accept 
only the best, and won’t hestitate to pay top dollar for it. 


Foreign Political Figures 


Aside from domestic politicians, there’s another category 
of political work. The principals in this case are representa- 
tives of governments that don’t exist—exiles, refugees, and so 
on. Generally, any head of a government recognized by our 
own is taken care of by a combination of U.S. and foreign 
state security types. The same holds true for a figure, say the 
Pope, whose security is obviously in Uncle Sam’s interest. 
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Where things get different, and where the trade comes in, is 
with people whom we might welcome here ordinarily, but 
due to overriding political concerns, the government prefers 
to keep at arm’s length. 

A curious example of this sort of person might be the 
deposed head of an Asian government who was formerly 
sympathetic to the United States, but who has since been 
deposed by Chinese puppets. Just now we’re fairly cozy with 
the Chinese, and we don’t especially want to offend them by 
acting excessively friendly toward our former allies. On the 
other hand, it wouldn’t do to make the country off limits to 
such people. So the general policy is to let them in and offi- 
cially ignore them—no color guards, no meetings with the 
president, and certainly no government wranglers. 

What happens then, and has happened to me a number of 
times, is that the office of the former ally’s deposed regime 
calls up someone in the trade or recruits a few amateurs. At 
this point their man and his entourage are placed into the 
hands of whoever’s willing to take on the job. 

I’ve handled this kind of work quite a bit, and it’s harder 
than you might think at first. For one thing, these people 
want to get out into the public eye as much as possible to 
dramatize their cause. This is perfectly sensible, but it leads 
to such things as the exiled ruler and his party cramming 
themselves onto the New York-Washington air shuttle and 
calling ahead to rally as many supporters as possible to greet 
them at the airport. They then stride defiantly through the 
midst of a crowded air terminal, creating as much of a brou- 
haha as they could possibly manage. 

This actually happened to me, and it was a bit of a night- 
mare. My wrangler barely escaped with his own life, let alone 
that of the principal. “It was unbelievable!” he told me later 
over a very large bourbon. “I’m trying to get the principal 
to move, right? He’s busy greeting all these people who are 
climbing over each other to get at him. His assistant is 
screaming in my ear every five seconds to get the show on the 
road, and I’m trying to fend off the fan club and keep my 
eyes open for wise guys at the same time. Where were you 
all that time, anyway?” 
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“Me?” I said. “I was about five feet ahead of you clearing 
a path; sorry we took so long. It’s not easy to clear a thou- 
sand people with four guys; we didn’t have a wristwatch left 
among us by the time we got him to the car.” 

‘*‘Four guys... what kind of a setup was that?”’ 

““That’s all they would accept. Frankly, it was all they 
could afford. Anyway, you can’t say I never take you any- 
where after this.” 

The thing about this kind of work is that it never goes the 
way it ought to. There’s never sufficient personnel, but 
there’s always your principal’s sponsor screaming for nothing 
but the best. The result is that you wind up running your 
people and yourself mercilessly for days on end. The funny 
thing is that it’s mostly wasted time. These principals repre- 
sent the losing end of global politics, and the amount of dan- 
ger they present to their potential antagonists is usually 
laughable. From the big boys’ point of view, they’re not 
worth the candle. The only positive aspect is that you really 
learn how far you can stretch your skills and resources on a 
job, and you accumulate a huge store of war stories in the 
course of it all. In plain English, this kind of job is the comic 
ree? of the trade. 

As comic as these operations may seem, though, they’re 
still potentially heavy. There are many, many intelligence 
agencies at work in this country, including the KGB. If half 
of what I’ve heard about the KGB is true, those people are 
pure, uncut essence of paranoia. I wouldn’t put it past them 
to try to score propaganda points or sow confusion by bump- 
ing off some seemingly harmless ex-premier or whomever. It’s 
actually saddening to see good and honest people who have 
lost everything—their country, their position, the support of 
their friends—treated as pawns or less in the international 
chess game, and I always make a point to give this kind of 
work my best shot, even if it’s hard to believe that these 
people are in danger. 


Arabs 


Then there are the Arabs. You’ll undoubtedly run across 
them quite soon in the trade, and they’re hard and often 
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serious work. Arabs seem to come in two categories, business- 
men and playboys. The businessmen are a lot like any others 
you might meet, serious people with a fair amount of intelli- 
gence. The fact is that what they’re doing in the United 
States is trying to cut as many advantageous deals as possible 
while their country’s oil stocks last. So Arab businessmen 
move in pretty high circles, travel a lot, and work quite hard. 
They also maintain a low profile, because they know they’re 
not loved over here. 

They also keep a low profile because they’re hooked into 
the whole net of intrigue of Middle Eastern politics, which is 
one of the world’s great can of worms. Right now the inter- 
nal conflicts between the highly devout, sometimes fanatical, 
Muslim movements and the forces of Westernization are 
among the most potentially explosive situations we have to 
deal with in the trade. Simply enough, that conflict has been 
exported over here along with the recent influx of Arab stu- 
dents, businessmen, and diplomats, and it’s been known to 
reach the flashpoint on a number of occasions. 

The stereotypic Arab businessman is pictured as a kind of 
comic vulgarian, the sort of guy who buys a mansion in 
Beverly Hills and paints the genitals on all the statuary green. 
There’s some element of truth in this image—that actually 
did happen—but at the same time, the true reality of the 
Arab businessman is that he’s in one of the most thankless 
roles imaginable. He has to walk a tightrope between working 
Western-style business deals for hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and trying to stay legitimate with the ancient tribal ways 
that still rule the lives of the majority of his countrymen. As 
tends to happen to people trying to please everyone, he’ll 
usually wind up pleasing no one. That’s your principal. No 
one likes him particularly—not his own people, and certainly 
not ours. The Walter Mittys would like nothing better than to 
take a poke or a shot at those they think are responsible for 
rising gas prices. 

Thus the Arab businessman lives a hazardous life, and he 
definitely wants a first-class wrangler around twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. He’s the guy who knows he’s 
in danger, and he’s likely to have a pretty fair idea of who’s 
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angry at him this week. This kind of work requires not only 
defense skills, but also good groundwork—intelligence, sur- 
veillance of potential assailants, and sweeping for bugs and 
bombs. When you enter this arena, you enter the Islamic 
world, where the usual way of resolving conflicts is by 
jihad (holy war), the fight to the death. 

Arab playboys are a whole different story. The ruling 
monarchy of Saudi Arabia is a huge extended family— 
King Saud had something like forty-eight children—all of 
whom get a sizable allowance from the country’s oil reve- 
nues. What you have, then, is a couple of thousand instant 
millionaires, not a few of whom decide to do the logical 
thing—blow it all on a good time. 

These guys are often known to do very little, other than 
jet back and forth from one high-priced playground to 
another, very frequently accompanied by the fanciest ladies 
money can buy, and generally behaving like they just stepped 
out of Animal House. To these fellows, everything they see 
is a high-priced toy, another little bauble to buy, and unfor- 
tunately that attitude can also extend to their bodyguards. 
Wrangling an Arab playboy is sort of like babysitting for 
Bonzo, except for one thing. 

That one thing is that these guys are actually in worse dan- 
ger than the businessmen. Essentially what they’ve done is 
turn their backs on their clans, their countries, their religion, 
and their society’s way of life. From the point of view of 
the austere codes of behavior of their people they’ve gone 
completely beyond the pale, and they’re looked upon with 
shame and loathing by some. Not only the religious fana- 
tics, but even the more reasonable people—say, the stu- 
dent who’s working hard to become a doctor—find little to 
praise in the behavior of their fun-loving gentry, and more 
than a few have sworn to erase the shame from their families. 
That’s the Islamic way, jihad. 

Frankly, I wouldn’t touch these clients if it weren’t for 
the money. Wrangling an Arab playboy for two weeks can 
keep you rather nicely set up for the next three months. But 
the amount of lunacy you may have to put up with some- 
times guarantees that you earn every damned nickel. I once 
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had to physically restrain my client in London; he’d decided 
to climb Big Ben, then went into a slobbering crying jag and 
changed his mind, opting to leap into the Thames instead. 
By the time I’d wrestled him back onto the Embankment, 
a bobby had taken an interest in the whole affair. Needless 
to say, my client promptly vomited river slime and stale 
whiskey all over the copper’s shoes. 

“Well then, sir,’ the unflappable constable observed, 
‘‘feeling a bit better now, are we?”’ 

So there it is, really; these type of clients are not the pick 
of the crop. The only reason they survive is due to the long- 
suffering service of better men than themselves. Work one or 
two of these jobs, and you'll find yourself starting to sympa- 
thize with the opposition. Work a lot of them and you’ll 
be ready for early retirement. 


Occasionals 


Those are, I think, the major classes of people in danger 
who consistently need the services of the trade. Besides 
these, there are also what we call the occasionals—the people 
who find they need protection due to some real or per- 
ceived temporary threat. Occasionals come up fairly fre- 
quently. I once wrangled a lawyer for three days in a mid- 
sized Midwest town, who had just put the city council chair- 
man’s son away for thirty days for assault. He’d gotten sev- 
eral anonymous calls from people who swore they were going 
to get him, and he didn’t like the easygoing way the police 
were taking it all. 

Something else that has begun to come up lately, and 
which is really devastating, is wrangling children. The parents 
split up and go through a terrifically ugly custody fight. After 
a while, the parent who has custody will start to get signals 
that her or his ex-spouse is planning to snatch the children. 
As you probably know, tracing snatches of this sort is incred- 
ibly difficult, beyond the means of most people. 

The result is that I’ve found myself several times escorting 
little kids to school, hanging around the building all day, tak- 
ing them home, and even sitting by the soccer field when 
they go out to play with their friends. Nobody likes this. The 
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school officials get very uptight, the kids don’t know what’s 
going on, their friends wonder about them, and the wrangler 
gets a glimpse of the real horrors that we visit upon our 
children just because we can’t get along. The worst part of 
this kind of work is when the other parent actually does 
show up, because inevitably there’s an ugly scene, usually 
in front of the kids. I sort of like children, maybe because I 
don’t have any of my own, and watching the systematic way 
this kind of situation scars them for life has caused some 
abrupt jumps in my liquor bill. 

A lot of times when you're a free lancer like myself, you’ll 
wind up doing a lot of little occasionals that keep the rent 
paid and don’t involve undue risk. Friday afternoons when 
I’m not doing something else, I walk a block up the street 
from my apartment and check in with the. local jeweler, 
who’s a nice old man. We have a glass of tea, he drags out his 
chessboard and makes a complete fool of me in about ten 
minutes, and then I wrangle him over to the bank to make 
the week’s deposit. I walk him home (he lives by himself 
over the shop) and he gives me ten bucks, over my vehement 
protests, for my trouble. This has been going on for years 
now, and for some reason, | always feel a lot better about 
things afterward. 


PEOPLE WHO ATTRACT CROWDS 


A lot of people attract crowds, including quite a few of the 
types in the previous category. The basic difference between 
people in danger and people who attract crowds is that 
people who attract crowds are generally not in peril of their 
lives. Crowds are motivated by curiosity or fascination: they 
want to see, hear, or touch something, or they aren’t sure 
what’s going on but want to find out. 

The behavior of crowds has been the subject of endless 
study, and rightfully so. There is really no other example of 
mass psychology that contains as much energy, energy that 
can be directed almost at will by the right manipulation. The 
textbook example, of course, is the Nuremberg rallies, where 
Adolf Hitler used to whip hundreds of thousands of people 
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into a frenzy of zeal for the Third Reich. 

A fair thumbnail definition of a crowd is that it’s a mass of 
people whose minds are to one degree or another all turned 
toward a central focus. From the bodyguard’s point of view, 
that focus is the principal. My feeling is that the people ina 
crowd are drawn to its focus like moths to a flame, and if 
permitted would suffer the exact fate of the moth: they’d 
charge in too close and get hurt or killed. The key to working 
with a crowd is to work with its focus in order to prevent 
the crowd’s energy from running wild. 

The physical force of a crowd is incredible. If everyone 
in a crowd moves one way, virtually nothing can stop that 
wave of humanity. We’ve seen the consequences when a lot 
of people in the back of a crowd start to surge forward: the 
people in front are subjected to extraordinary force, and if 
they resist even a little, they fall and are trampled, often 
fatally. Your task in working with crowd situations thus 
becomes ensuring both the well-being of your principal and 
the well-being of the crowd. The fact is that there’s no way 
to fight a crowd once its energy is unleashed. What you can 
do is diffuse that energy: i.e., let it release itself gradually 
rather than all at once. Never, never try to keep a crowd 
bottled up. That just causes greater accumulation of force, 
and that force has to go somewhere, often with potentially 
disastrous results. 

The nature of a crowd is going to depend upon the nature 
of its focus—in other words, who your principal is—which 
brings us to the subject at hand. 


Rock Stars 


Rock stars are often the focus of a crowd and have a long 
history of crowd control problems. Back in the 1960s, when 
everything was groovy, some genius on the West Coast 
decided to turn the Hell’s Angels on to LSD. Being fans of 
illegal substances anyway, the Angels went for it, and before 
too long were in the mainstream of the whole San Francisco 
scene. This wasn’t too great to begin with, and the mistake 
was compounded by recruiting the Angels to work security 
at rock concerts. Being brawlers from back even before they 
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were dopers, the Angels definitely went for that. The results 
were predictable and culminated in a fatal stabbing at the 
Altamont concert. That was really the low point of crowd 
control in the area of rock stars. 

For awhile after that, the whole thing took on a more 
muted air. The manager of a tour would generally single out 
one of the road crew as the security guy (usually the biggest 
roadie he could find). This worked out fairly well; one or two 
guys recognizable to the crowd as their own people rather 
than cops, would work the stage, their main function being 
to restrain the more enthusiastic members of the audience 
who jumped up onto the stage. 

Over time, a lot of things changed. Heroin and cocaine 
replaced LSD as the rock scene’s drugs of choice, and the 
kids in the audience were likely to be twisted over into the 
kind of surly, querulous high that Quaaludes and “angel 
dust’? produce. The music got more hard-edged, and the 
whole scene became a bit more efficient, more businesslike. 

Presently it’s showbiz, basically. After the death of John 
Lennon, a lot of musicians realized that they couldn’t afford 
to be as brotherly with their fans as they had been pre- 
viously. A lot of them started to contact the trade to keep 
their personal safety and, for that matter, their privacy 
intact. The crowds you encounter gathering around rock stars 
these days are stage-door types, people who want to see the 
man himself up close and maybe say a few words. It appears 
that the days of hysteria and near-riots that made up the 
darker side of the Woodstock era are over. 

What does this boil down to for you as a bodyguard, 
though? [ve found that it leads to a fairly professional rela- 
tionship between yourself and your principal in this case. 
Musicians, whatever their particular public image, have had 
to claw their way to the top in an intensely competitive 
industry. Having done so, they have a real appreciation for 
the position and what it brings, and certainly don’t want to 
have their enjoyment hampered by excessive intrusion into 
their lives by strangers. 

Add to that the fact that they really do work hard. The 
stress of a six-month concert tour can be incredible, consider- 
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ing the pitch of effort that goes into a two-hour performance 
four or five nights a week, and constant travel in between. 
Most rock stars I’ve worked with have been totally exhausted 
after an average performance and want nothing more than 
to kick back and relax afterward. Keep that pace up for a 
couple of months and you’re going to have a fairly strung- 
out rocker (or country and western artist, for that matter) 
on your hands. 

Your main task in this case thus becomes one of helping 
the guy (or lady) keep it together, and that means keeping 
all those fans off the principal’s back. It’s not a matter of 
snobbery; it’s one of survival pure and simple. 

This can be a delicate task. A fan is in love with the 
performer, in a shallow way, and love is blind. Most per- 
formers I’ve worked with understand that, and understand 
that for their own good, their own sanity, they have to leave 
that love unrequited. “If I had to service every teenybopper 
who craved my body, I’d be in bed twenty-four hours a day, 
with a ten-minute break to eat raw hamburger on the hour,”’ 
one of them put it, “‘and I’d still have a three-year backlog.”’ 

A further element of this particular world is the pervasive- 
ness of drug use. It’s highly disorienting to be constantly on 
the move, constantly dredging up the energy to do the eve- 
ning’s concert, and constantly surrounded by glitter and flash. 
One way of getting through this disorientation is simply to 
stay high—to smoke, shoot, swallow, or snort the best dope 
money can buy in pretty much indiscriminate quantities 
and combinations. 

The upshot of all this for you is as follows: 

1. Lots of people want to get near your principal. While 
generally they’re reasonably harmless, if a bit flaky, the 
charisma of the principal is powerful enough to transform 
adulation into aggression if that adulation is (as it has to be) 
frustrated. 

2. Your principal is likely to be exhausted, disoriented, 
and surrounded by people in his own entourage who are in 
no better shape. 

3. Everybody—fans, principal, and friends—is likely to 
be stoned at least part of the time. 
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So how do you deal with all this? Basically, you have to 
remember who you are and why yourre there. As I’ve said 
before and will say again, your job is to take responsibility 
for the well-being of your principal. That’s the reference 
point to come back to all the time. If you remember that, 
dealing with this fairly zany situation can be pretty clean. 
It goes this way: 

1. Keeping people off your principal’s back without caus- 
ing a flare-up involves the physical resource of being able to 
be visible and command a situation. The whole trick here is 
to provide the feeling of physical boundary between the prin- 
cipal and the crowd. This boundary can be literal and 
obvious, such as using rope or wooden barriers to form a 
corridor from the stage door to the principal’s car, or it can 
be more subtle. The way you talk to people, the way you 
carry yourself, the way you look at a crowd, all have a direct 
and powerful effect on a crowd’s energy. Some bodyguards 
are extremely good at this kind of work, and others aren’t. 
One guy I knew who wrangled a singer for part of a tour had 
to be replaced after a month or so because his way of deal- 
ing with crowds was to yell at them to get out of the way 
way or he’d start busting heads. That kind of thing is what 
starts riots, or as his principal put it, ““That jackass cost me 
500 album sales every time he opened his mouth.” The thing 
to remember in this situation is that the one thing a crowd 
craves most is direction; someone who can tell them what to 
do, where to stand, how close to approach; someone who 
knows the rules and communicates them definitely, intel- 
ligibly, and calmly. That’s you. 

2. Handling a wiped-out principal involves much the same 
skill. Very likely he doesn’t remember his schedule, his hotel, 


what he’s supposed to have with him, or even where he is. As 
part of your general responsibility, you must have all this 
information at your fingertips and be able to take the neces- 
sary steps to see that it’s dealt with properly. A lot of times 
this means virtually babying your principal along—“‘Okay, 
Jamie, we gotta get in the car and go home. We’re due at 
the airport in a couple hours’’—and not allowing him to get 
distracted by the events of the moment. The most valuable 
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service you can render to your principal at really stressful 
times is just to get him some peace and quiet, whether it be 
in his car, back at the hotel, on the plane, or in a corner of 
the dressing room. The speed and overwork cause the princi- 
pal’s mind and sense to try to run at double time to catch up 
with the world, and he just gets overloaded. You need to 
make room for him to get away from it for awhile, and also 
provide the reassurance that you have got a handle on what- 
ever’s going on. This is where your own mental stability, and 
the ability to extend that to the principal, comes to the fore. 

3. There’s really not a lot you can or should do about how 
your principal and his friends choose to amuse themselves. 
That’s one of the frustrations of working with musicians 
especially. It’s also one of the major hazards of this kind of 
work, because there’s nothing some corn-pone sheriffs like 
better than to bust a rock star in his motel with a load of 
contraband pharmaceuticals on the dresser. If the local law- 
man can rope in a few members of the backup band, some of 
the roadies, and an underage groupie in the bargain, he is 
going to be even happier. 

There’s danger here for you, too. One bodyguard I know 
was swept up in a bust in Tulsa and had to spend months 
and a lot of money clearing his name; meanwhile he was out 
of the trade, and his reputation suffered. Getting snagged like 
this is one of the serious risks in working with musicians. 
Simply stated, when you’re around a scene with a lot of 
dopers, you can get mistaken for one very easily. 

About all you can do is hold the line. Fortunately, road 
managers realize that there’s always the possibility of a bust, 
and one of their main jobs is to keep the principal’s fun and 
games from getting too much into the public eye. The road 
manager is the one you need to stay in touch with about 
keeping things cooled out in this area. You can also be of 
great help by getting a handle on what the local law enforce- 
ment types are thinking. Since your position may well over- 
lap with theirs, they’re much more likely to be forthcoming 
with you about just what they will put up with in the way of 
obstreperous behavior on the part of your principal and his 
people. 
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If this sounds as though you’re caught in the middle, that’s 
exactly right. Get used to that, and make use of your ability 
to be an intermediary to your own and your client’s advan- 
tage. 

One last thing to remember here is that while rock stars 
aren’t necessarily people in danger, there are a lot of weird 
people on the fringe of the music business. These include a 
fair number of disgruntled types who didn’t manage to claw 
their way to the top and who nurse grudges against those 
who have; dumb, crazy groupies who might decide that if 
they can’t make love to the principal, maybe they can make 
war upon him; and our old friends, the Walter Mitty types, 
the faceless men with an ambition for easy fame. When 
you're working with crowds, you’re working with thé sea in 
which these people can swim in relative invisibility. That’s 
One reason why you always have to be prepared to draw the 
necessary line on a large crowd and make the rules known. 
Especially with borderline people like those described in this 
paragraph, just that degree of command can switch them 
over and pacify them. 


The Rich and Famous 


Most of what applies to rock stars also applies to a greater 
or lesser degree to all people who attract crowds. The rock 
scene is just a bit more extreme than most. The fact is that 
almost anyone who has acquired the fame or notoriety that 
attracts attention and adulation of strangers has also worked 
hard to get there and continues to work hard to stay there. 
Film and stage actors, superstar athletes, models, and “‘beau- 
tiful people’ of indeterminate profession all work like slaves 
when they work. They all attract attention. The rich and 
famous are not as you and I in that respect; but they are as 
you and I in that the thing they value most is simply to be 
let alone, to be unhassled in their private lives. It’s just a 
lot more difficult for them to have private lives at all, because 
their basic stance is outward, toward the public. 

Like most people in the trade, I’m fairly ambivalent about 
this kind of work. As a bodyguard to a person who attracts 
attention, you always have to restrain yourself, to be highly 
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diplomatic in situations where you’d prefer just to be 
straightforward. One client I worked with was in the process 
of getting a highly publicized divorce, and the press was 
laying siege to her house. Every couple of hours I had to tell 
the photographers to please leave the property; but, yes, they 
could stand outside on the sidewalk; and, no, for the moment 
my client had no statement; and I didn’t think she would, 
and, no, I didn’t have any statement either; and also, no, I was 
not her latest boyfriend, and well, I was her personal assis- 
tant, etc., etc., etc. When I wasn’t doing that, I was sweeping 
the bushes for gaping yokels of the peculiarly fanatical 
variety you run across in Hollywood and assuring them that 
I would be more than happy to tell my client that they 
loved her dearly, and would you please understand that we 
would like you to respect her privacy? That went on for a 
full week, and by the time I handed the job over to a friend, I 
had perfected an ingratiating smile and manner that would 
gag a maggot. 

But that’s how this work is done. These people live on the 
adulation of the public, and you have to step lightly to pre- 
serve that. This holds especially true for relations with the 
press. Every one of the famed and adored needs press cover- 
age to stay famed and adored, and the press is fully aware of 
that and perfectly willing to take advantage of that need. 
The absolute worst thing you can do in this kind of work is 
to yell, or worse, take a slug at a journalist. You will earn 
yourself a little ink that way, and it won’t be pleasant ink 
either. 

You can probably guess by now that there are differences 
in your work, considerable ones, depending upon who your 
client is. People in danger need specific forms of service, 
specific skills, that people who attract crowds may not, and 
vice versa. The best people in the trade are the ones who can 
switch back and forth like chameleons, being the alert, tough 
vigilant wrangler on Monday, the diplomatic low-key friend 
of the fans and press on Tuesday, and the thoroughly elegant 
and efficient businessman’s chauffeur on Wednesday. 

Then maybe on Thursday someone comes along who’s 
under surveillance. How about that? 
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PEOPLE UNDER SURVEILLANCE 


I know a wirehead, an electronics expert, with whom I do 
quite a lot of work. He’s an interesting guy because, like 
many wireheads, he keeps close track of all the latest high- 
tech paraphernalia. He has an apartment where he keeps 
his equipment, his records, and all his tapes, and that place is 
like a fortress. 

He has three locks on the door, as well as some elaborate 
electronic code-operated latch. Each one of these locks is 
wired to an individual burglar alarm, and there’s even a detec- 
tion system in the hallway that tells him if someone’s coming 
to the door at all. Add to that his thumbprint-coded inner 
door and closets, and a whole variety of other goodies for 
entry and bug detection, and you have what would seem to 
be just about as secure a place as possible. 

I asked him once if he thought anyone could ever get into 
the apartment, and he didn’t bat an eyelash. “Someone who 
did his homework and was determined to get in could get 
past everything in about fifteen minutes,” he said. “I can 
stop the amateurs, but I can’t even begin to stop a deter- 
mined professional. Nobody can. The only reason I know I’m 
not bugged right now is because I don’t say anything very 
iMmteresting. * 

At present, we live in a world where anything that anyone 
knows about you is available as data, and anyone who wants 
to get that data can, no matter what precautions you take. 
That’s a fact of life. The best protection anyone has against 
surveillance is simply not to be worth the trouble. The cost 
of mounting a full-scale probe into any individual’s life, 
especially if that person is aware of the probe and taking 
steps against it, can be immense. Simply speaking, few 
people rate the trouble. 

So, like the rich, the few who do rate the trouble are not 
as you or I. Basically, they’re people who know things or 
do things that other people are highly interested in, enough 
that they’re willing to go to a lot of trouble to get next to 
the object of their probe. 

Leaving aside the criminal element, because you defi- 
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nitely don’t want to work on the wrong side of the law, there 
are quite a few reasonably legitimate people who find them- 
selves being spied on, or who think they are. These include, 
ironically enough, engineers and designers of advanced elec- 
tronics and computer hardware; foreign diplomats and stu- 
dents from the more divided nations; our friends the busi- 
nessmen; journalists; and even, to a lesser degree, suspected 
errant spouses. 

Surveillance comes in two basic forms: electronic and per- 
sonal. Electronic surveillance is the real exotica: phone taps, 
concealed microphones, monitoring of cable and radio traffic 
(if you’re ever in Washington, D.C., take a look at the roof of 
the Soviet embassy on 16th Street; it’s a forest of antennae) 
and a fairly recent development, computer espionage. 

Personal surveillance is somewhat different. It includes 
mainly tailing an individual to see where he goes and what 
he does, often combined with photography and sound 
recording. Another aspect of personal surveillance came to 
light during the Abscam scandal; it involves entrapping some- 
one in a compromising situation while getting the whole 
thing down on video tape. 

As a very general rule, electronic surveillance gives you 
intelligence on someone—a pretty good picture of what 
they’re up to—while personal surveillance, especially Abscam- 
type surveillance, involves the actual accumulation of evi- 
dence—photographs, video tapes, recordings, etc. Remember, 
for example, that Richard Nixon’s downfall was a five-minute 
taped conversation that he made himself. Electronic sur- 
veillance isn’t usually admissible in court—most of the 
time it’s not even legally collected—and its users often aren’t 
especially interested in making a legal case against their sub- 
ject. Not infrequently the gatherers of electronic intelligence 
are interested mainly in getting the information they need to 
pull off something nasty—say, stealing a given set of blue- 
prints for the construction of the latest microminiaturized 
integrated circuit. 

At any rate, this whole world of surveillance and counter- 
surveillance is the closest thing to a real cloak-and-dagger 
scene going on these days, and it’s fast becoming a major 
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industry. Everybody’s wired into everybody else as it is, and 
tapping into those wires, then acting on what comes out of 
it via personal surveillance, is done with increasing frequency, 
both legally and illegally. 

As my friend remarked, there isn’t anything that you 
can do to defeat a thoroughly capable professional wire- 
head with all the facilities of the surveillance industry at his 
disposal. As it happens, however, really good wireheads don’t 
grow on trees. There aren’t more than a few score of them in 
business outside of government intelligence agencies, and of 
these few an even smaller proportion have access to the latest 
and sexiest equipment. 

What you’re much more likely to run into in dealing with 
electronic surveillance are a few fairly standard items that 
rely upon concealment to be effective and which are vulner- 
able to various countermeasures. The sophistication of the 
surveillance your client might be subjected to depends upon 
how much the information on what he’s up to is worth. 

As an example, that Asian political exile Robby and | 
wrangled was a rather controversial fellow in his own coun- 
try. His government hated him a lot and feared him even 
more. Our own government was fairly ambivalent—it had 
nothing against him, but he made some officials distinctly 
uncomfortable. The upshot of this was that the few agents 
his own country’s intelligence could afford tailed him with a 
view toward either finding something they could blackmail 
him with or else simply getting a few minutes alone with him 
for a little heavy-handed entertainment by way of intimida- 
tion. 

Over and above that, our own FBI acted indirectly to run 
some electronic intelligence on our client. It couldn’t legally 
tap his phones or listen in with bugs without a warrant, so 
a wirehead with Mob connections was subcontracted to 
handle the whole thing in exchange for a few months’ hands 
off. (That’s how the FBI gets around the laws on domestic 
surveillance, by the way, in case you thought you had any 
rights your government is bound to respect.) 

It wasn’t hard to spot the foreign tails, lord knows, even in 
San Francisco. They were a little like the Keystone Kops 
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with high cheekbones. What was more, they weren’t trying to 
stay invisible; part of the game they were running was to send 
a message to our principal, “‘We’re everywhere, you’re never 
safe.” This is a fairly standard practice in surveillance situa- 
tions: you use the overt group to let the subject know he’s 
being followed, and the covert group, the secondary tails, to 
gain the actual evidence, hoping that the overt types will have 
lulled him into unwariness. In this case, there was also a 
covert group, but they were not hard to spot, either, and not 
hard to lose when we wanted to do so. 

The electronics were similarly standard stuff. Right away 
we found a simple transmitter in the telephone mouthpiece 
and a radio mike in a table leg. These were the ones we were 
supposed to find. The phone bug in the cable had the real job 
to do, as did the room mike slipped under the wallpaper. 

Once you know what’s happening, you’re left with the 
question of what to do. Seems obvious, right? You do your 
best to shake the tails and rip the bugs out. 

Well, no. It’s an interesting game. What we did do was 
mind our own business. We let the overt tails know we recog- 
nized them. We let the covert ones follow us wherever we 
went for the most part—except for the more critical meet- 
ings, the ones involving transfers of money, for example. It 
was important that the tails not learn who was providing 
financial support to our principal (he had family and friends 
back in his country who could be easily subjected to re- 
prisals) so we got fairly elaborate. Basically, we drove across 
the bridge into Oakland, switched over to a rented car we 
knew wouldn’t have a direction finding bug on it—which the 
principal’s car did—drove back across the bridge and well up 
into Marin County, and then back into the city. Losing the 
car bug dlone pretty much stymied “the covert ‘team, we 
thought, but we took the extra precautions on the assump- 
tion that there were other tails we didn’t know about. The 
house in Oakland where we made the vehicle switch belonged 
to people the tails already knew to be sympathizers with our 
principal, so it was fairly logical that he would stop there. 

The general idea here was to foster the impression that we 
didn’t know about the covert team. Probably the hardest 
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part of the whole run was to get back to the vehicle rendez- 
vous house without tipping them off that we’d been any- 
where else. I wound up thrashing around in the rosebushes 
and seriously damaging my normally sunny disposition. 
Whether that part of the whole thing worked, I don’t know; 
apparently our principal’s banker’s friends haven’t received 
anything beyond the usual governmental harassment in the 
aftermath. 

Similar treatment was given to the electronics. We pulled 
out the bugs we were supposed to find with suitable dramatic 
statements and left the others intact. After that we just 
watched what we said and didn’t let any of the really deli- 
cate parts of the operation occur in the hotel. The principal 
had a lot of harmless friends who would come by to commis- 
erate; he gave an interview to a journalist on the human rights 
issue in his country; and he talked with Robby and me occa- 
sionally about this and that, and we let the bugs have it all. 
We went on at great length about the overt team and their 
activities, providing each member with the most offensive 
nickname we could devise. 

Maybe our listeners figured out that their cover had been 
blown and maybe not. The critical point is that there’s a 
right way and a wrong way to deal with being bugged. 
The right way is to carry on as if you were pretty much 
the sort of person you are: not particularly interesting and 
given to fairly mundane conversations. The wrong way is to 
tip off the listeners that you are onto them. Do that, and 
they will often bring a second approach into play at once. 
They will in any case intensify surveillance once it becomes 
evident that the bugs aren’t producing, but you can buy time 
by playing it cagey. 

Now in this case, our bug operator wasn’t especially con- 
cerned with getting results from his bugs, and he also knew 
that the vast majority of room and telephone bugs, even 
when undiscovered, don’t provide a lot of information. Fur- 
thermore, the apparent lack of heavyweight precautions on 
our part—basically we ran an apparently shallow physical 
Sweep—indicated that we weren’t very concerned about trac- 
ing bugs. A full-scale bug sweep involves the use of electronic 
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signal detectors (which is what we actually used) and, where 
necessary, ripping down of walls, breaking of furniture, and 
so on. In the same way that surveillance devices are con- 
stantly undergoing increased sophistication, so too the means 
of detecting them is upgraded, often by the same people who 
make the bugs. 

The point of all this is that in the case we’ve been looking 
at, our principal was only of limited and specific importance, 
and as a result the measures employed against him were simi- 
larly limited and specific. That’s my assumption, at least: 
maybe there were things going on that we never knew about. 
I doubt it, though; his life was enough of an open book 
already, and he just wasn’t worth the time and expense. 

This is really the bottom line on people under surveillance. 
Virtually anything is possible for someone who’s willing to 
pick up the tab, but that tab can run very high. One tail, 
privately contracted, runs two hundred dollars a day plus 
expenses. Add a few more tails, a little electronic exotica, 
some cameras, and you’re looking at a fat bill. The few 
people who merit this kind of expense because of who they 
are or what they do are also the kind of people who merit the 
best countermeasures the trade can provide. 

Personally, I’m a pessimist about it all, and also a roman- 
tic. As far as I’m concerned, if you think you are being 
bugged, the best thing to do is to assume you are and act 
accordingly. Be careful what you say and where you say it, 
don’t let on that you have any idea what’s going on, and, 
well, try to lead a happy and creative life. I’m also convinced 
that people in the trade understand something the electronic 
wizards don’t—that there’s no substitute for hard work, 
professionalism, and dedication, and that the human mind 
can outsmart any bug in the world. 


=. 


THE 
ORPRPOSITION 


So much for the people you might find yourself working for; 
what about the people you might find yourself working 
against? 

We have a lot of names in the trade for those on the other 
side—the Opposition, the Wiseguys, the Cruds, the Klingons— 
all of which are the convenient shorthand terms for a vast 
spectrum of people who have some reason, good or bad, to 
wish ill upon others. If you think there’s variety in clientele, 
you should see the wiseguys. 

I’ve talked briefly about some of the members of the 
opposition elsewhere, the Walter Mittys, the Mob wireheads, 
the foreign intelligence types, the professional snatchers, and 
so on, so here I will go into further detail about them and 
others. 


LOONIES 


Loonies come in all shapes, sizes, age groups, genders, 
colors, and sexual preferences. They’re also the hardest to 
head off, for the simple reason that they often blend into 
the crowd, almost to the point of being invisible—and with- 
out any intention of so doing. If you’ve ever looked at photo- 
graphs of, say, Arthur Bremer or John Hinckley, I’m willing 
to bet that you can’t remember now what they looked like. 
There’s a fascinating picture from old FBI files of Sara Jane 
Moore, who took a shot at Gerald Ford, at a radical rally in 
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Berkeley; she looks like any middle-aged woman who hap- 
pened by and stayed to gawk. “‘Nerds with a twist,” I call this 
type. 

A friend of mine runs a coffee shop/bookstore with liter- 
ary pretensions, which services a clientele of poets, would-be 
authors, deep thinkers, and other similar rabble. The only 
reason I ever patronize the place is that it also manages to 
attract a sizable crowd of sensitive young women, some with 
large breasts. In addition, the place attracts nuts like ants to 
honey. : 

On a typical day, I may wander in and my friend will start 
beefing about the nuts. “I had to eighty-six a guy this morn- 
ing,” he’ll say. ‘“‘The idiot was discussing Sylvia Plath.” 

‘“‘There’s no law against that kind of thing. If somebody 
wants to waste his time on useless activities like that, it’s his 
right—”’ 

‘“‘He was talking to his coffee cup.” 

“@he’’ 

‘““The coffee cup was talking back.”’ 

“Oh, yeah?” 

‘““Have you ever wondered what happens when someone 
loses a literary debate with a coffee cup?” 

‘Well, as a matter of fact—”’ 

“Me neither. It turns out they run amok.” 

‘Is that what they do?” 

“Very bad for business to have people run amok in your 
establishment. It depresses the customers and tends to drive 
them right out the door.”’ 

It is not uncommon in some areas to find unstable, former 
mental patients lose control; in fact, it’s gotten much more 
common in the past few years with the increased tendency to 
treat people on an outpatient basis who twenty years ago 
would have been stuck in the state hospital and left to rot. At 
best, early release can be an effective means of treating men- 
tal disorders. At worst, it means disturbed people wandering 
the streets with nothing more to keep them together than a 
prescription for medication that they may or may not remem- 
ber to have filled. Like all systems, the new approach to 
treating mental patients occasionally lets someone slip 
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through the cracks, and sometimes that person is going to be 
harboring a murderous grudge over which he has no real con- 
trol. 

Though some former mental patients who go uncured may 
be considered extreme variations upon the Walter Mitty 
theme—due to their invisibility in society and tendency to 
be lost in another world—such individuals can pose an un- 
deniably lethal threat to your client. Remember, though, that 
you can use a deranged person’s behavior to your advantage. 

To put it simply, someone who’s obsessed with the vision 
of himself or herself shooting to death a public figure is going 
to be completely wound up in that obsession, to the exclu- 
sion of other considerations. Such considerations include 
things like how one dresses—whether the shirt matches the 
pants, whether the pants are clean and presentable—how one 
Carries oneself in public, how one talks to people. What it 
amounts to is that in various ways these people just don’t 
quite have their acts together; there’s a subtle, or sometimes 
not so subtle, sense of something being not right with them, 
which is noticeable if you’re looking for it. Experience in this 
kind of passive alertness helps develop a sixth sense for that 
slight taint of disorder in an individual—it’s like noticing the 
smell of something faintly rotten. 

When this happens, I usually try not to do anything, not 
even look in the direction my attention is drawn. I just wait 
for the opportunity to glance over as if by routine, and check 
out the scent. Other people I know make a point of imme- 
diately and openly visually scrutinizing the individual on the 
theory that in so doing, they can make the individual uneasy 
to the point of driving him off the premises. Whatever mode 
of action you undertake, the important thing is to be sensi- 
tive to the details of behavior and bearing that can give 
another person away. 


MOB TYPES 


Mob types are a truly nasty bunch. Aside from the wire- 
heads, who are actually pretty rare birds, there are Mob types 
all over the place. The Mob isn’t actually a very descriptive 
term; organized crime is anything but a mob. It’s a very well- 
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organized, efficient corporation, the profitable activities of 
which just happen to be generally illegal, and also very much 
in demand: prostitution, drugs, smuggling, loansharking, 
gambling, and so on. That’s the real underbelly of organized 
crime, however; what the Mob also has going is a whole raft 
of perfectly legitimate lines of business like restaurants, 
import-export companies, pieces of the entertainment indus- 
try, etc. That’s the side of organized crime you’re more likely 
to run across as a matter of course. 

As far as the trade is concerned, organized crime is a fact 
of life; I believe this is known as overstating the obvious. For 
the most part, organized crime is a bit like the government— 
they have their own internal wranglers and hit men. Where 
you can get involved is when your principal finds himself on 
the wrong side of the Mob. Say your principal is the owner/ 
manager of a string of supermarkets, and one of the Mob’s 
legitimate types decides that he wants to sell him all of his 
cheese and vegetables. Justifiably, your principal says he’ll 
buy his tomatoes whenever he wants to and kicks the guy 
out. The next day one of his produce trucks has its tires 
slashed. Two days later maybe the truck burns. 

At this point, your principal decides to do the intelligent 
thing and switch vegetable vendors. Three days later, one of 
his drivers is beaten up, this time by his old suppher, who 
happens to be controlled by a whole different set of wise- 
guys. 

This is where you come in, if you haven’t already been 
wrangling the honest storekeeper for a while already. Short 
of hiring a whole army of security guards (which I wouldn’t 
advise, anyway; most of those guys are one step up from 
derelicts, and a small step at that), the best course of action 
the principal can take is to have you visit both suppliers and 
lay it on the line: fight it out between yourselves, my client 
has a business to run, and your squabbles are your problem, 
not his. Sometimes they’ll listen, sometimes they won't. In 
this particular instance, both sides immediately offered to 
provide my principal with protection. For a small fee, of 
COUMRGE . x 

There it is. These guys are stupid, shrewd, ruthless, and all- 
pervasive. In this instance, my principal had the guts to 
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declare a plague on both their houses, switch over to an 
entirely different wholesaler, and in effect dare either of his 
former vendors to try anything they wanted. It was a good 
move; they’d have had to escalate the whole squabble to an 
unpleasantly high level of visibility, one which even the 
police, who normally blinked at this kind of thing, couldn’t 
ignore. Of course it also made for several weeks of thor- 
oughly hairy wrangling, but the trade is the trade, and that’s 
what you’re there for. (I should add, in all candor, that if my 
principal had decided to go ahead and pay for “protection,” | 
wouldn’t have argued with him. At most, I’d have had a bad 
taste in my mouth afterwards.) I felt good about the way this 
worked out, because I don’t like thugs and I don’t like 
bullies. Realistically, though, you have to tread lightly with 
these clowns, because they’re mean bastards and if it’s worth 
it to them to slap you down hard, they’ll do it. Generally, the 
police will leave them alone as long as they keep their more 
unsavory behavior discreetly within the family. Clobbering 
respectable businessmen doesn’t come under that heading, 
however, and that’s the one weapon you have against them. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


You don’t run across many foreign agents currently, but 
I suspect we’re going to see more of them in the future. 
There are basically two kinds of foreign agents in this coun- 
try: official and nonofficial. 

Official foreign agents are spies of various sorts. Most 
operate under some kind of diplomatic or commercial cover. 
They are supposed to be second secretaries at embassies, 
members of trade delegations, or journalists. There’s not a 
one of them who isn’t known—if they’re from, say, the 
USSR, China, or one of the NATO nations. (Sure, we spy on 
allies; they spy on us, too. A year or so ago, there was a 
minor flap when it was discovered that Mossad, Israeli intelli- 
gence, was bugging the State Department; it was more or 
less shrugged off because the State Department was counter- 
bugging Mossad, and everybody knew it.) 

The only experience I’ve had with official agents was a 
short consultation with a university professor in New York 
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who occasionally did advisory work for the National Security 
Council. He had struck up a suspiciously rapid friendship 
with a fellow from TASS, the official Soviet news agency, 
who enjoyed having long conversations over dinner. I advised 
my client to write detailed memos of each of their conver- 
sations and submit copies to anyone he thought should know 
about what was happening. That was about the extent of it, 
but it gives you some idea of the subtler levels of espionage 
that go on. Our man from TASS was probably just fishing 
for confirmation of some rumor or feeling out the good 
professor (who was known to have some pretty critical feel- 
ings about U.S. foreign policy) as a potential recruit. For that 
matter, there might not have been many capable people in 
the KGB who knew anything about Far Eastern trade policy, 
which happened to be this guy’s specialty. Anyway, that’s 
how the whole game runs; they feel us out wherever there 
seems to be an opening, and we run the same number on 
them. There are people in the National Security Agency who 
literally do nothing but listen to taps of tapped phones all 
day. I’m told it’s godawful boring work, but pays well. 

So you’re unlikely to run into any heavyweight foreign 
spooks in the trade; the FBI is already wired into most of 
them, and they know it. The more lightweight guys, the 
small-country spooks like our Asian pals described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, are a more likely bet if you find yourself 
wrangling foreign businessmen, journalists, intellectuals, or 
opposition politicians. Essentially you handle them as surveil- 
lance agents, in much the way described previously, by eva- 
sion and/or deception. 

Unofficial agents are a great deal more vicious. Official 
agents operate by unwritten rules, one of which is no shoot- 
ing, no abductions, and no banner headline behavior. Unoffi- 
cial agents aren’t subject to these rules, because they don’t 
generally operate under government sanction. | talked a little 
earlier about the dangers Arab businessmen face in this coun- 
try and elsewhere; that’s the general outline of foreign unoffi- 
cials. They’re the people fighting nationalist or factionalist 
wars over here. 

One whole section of south Florida has become a battle- 
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field in one of these wars. The influx of Fidel Castro’s least 
favorite citizens in the Mariel flotilla brought us a whole 
load of Cuban criminals who found ready employment 
among the various feuding exile groups, who are also quarrel- 
ing with the Colombian dope smugglers. Between them, 
they’ve managed to create some pretty heavy weather, com- 
plete with armored vans, automatic weapons, bombings, and 
just about every other form of violent activity you can think 
of. I don’t know of anyone in the trade who will accept work 
among these people; it’s just too damned dangerous. 

Elsewhere in the U.S., we’re beginning to see some stirrings 
of the Armenian nationalist groups that have been active in 
Europe in recent years. In the past, they’ve tended to go after 
Turkish nationals, although not so long ago they indulged in 
a little wanton terrorism with a bombing at Orly Airport in 
Paris that was flat-out brutality. It appears that these groups 
are not very well organized, and that the extremists among 
them, the ones who are determined to avenge themselves on 
the Turks for their genocidal behavior early in this century, 
are the ones responsible for the more deadly actions. 

It appears that Colonel Muammar Qaddafi has decided to 
start playing games in this country as well, using renegade 
Americans for the most part. Whether the abrupt and heavy 
clampdown that occurred following the exposure of Edwin 
Wilson and his buddies (who were involved in Libyan assassi- 
nation attempts in the U.S.) has put an end to these efforts 
remains to be seen. My guess is that the present government 
policy toward Libyans in general—to make life as miserable 
as possible for them—is going to keep the lid on the whole 
thing. Add to that the fact that there’s no friendship at all 
anywhere for Colonel Qaddafi in this country, and you have 
a losing combination. 

By contrast, the IRA has lots of friends over here. It even 
has an office, thinly disguised, in Washington, about two 
blocks from the Capitol. Theoretically, the private funds that 
pass from the United States through this office are for legal 
aid and relief; in point of fact, they’re used for whatever the 
IRA needs, mainly automatic weapons. For the moment, we 
haven’t seen anything on this side of the Atlantic like the car 
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bombings and shootings that have occurred in London. On the 
other hand, should the situation in Northern Ireland or the 
republic in the south flare up seriously, there’s no reason on 
earth why diplomats, IRA factions, and innocent bystanders 
over here wouldn’t become targets. [ would think, unchari- 
tably, that the IRA’s friends in this country would be able to 
turn as blind an eye to outright terrorism here as they have 
abroad. 

The frightening thing about all of these terrorist groups 
is that they’ve managed to put aside such ideological differ- 
ences as they may have and form a tight international net- 
work for supply, training, and travel support. This makes 
their individual operations much more efficient. For ex- 
ample, it’s dead easy for IRA money to pass through a Euro- 
pean go-between and into a PLO bank account in Geneva. 
That money is then credited via a separate financial line to 
Vietnam in exchange for a shipment of ARVN surplus small 
arms, which makes its way to Belfast via Libyan lines. Vir- 
tually all of these groups have discreet liaison of some sort 
with sympathetic intelligence services—strictly unofficial, 
you understand—which are able to help out with such sophis- 
ticated items as false passports, clandestine movement of 
fugitives, and so on. The whole thing sometimes achieves gro- 
tesque proportions, as with Israeli arms and airplane parts 
going to the Ayatollah’s forces in Iran while he vilifies them 
as Zionist puppets of the great Satan America, which is where 
all those goodies came from to begin with. 

I mention all this just to bring home the point that while 
in the past the Atlantic and Pacific oceans provided the 
greatest possible protective barrier against foreign incursion, 
that barrier is fast becoming obsolete and the safety it pro- 
vided is less and less something we can take for granted. 
There’s no earthly reason why international terrorism 
couldn’t begin to take root here as solidly as it has on the 
Continent. It’s just possible that this country doesn’t provide 
a very psychologically comfortable ground for terrorism, but 
if the decision is made to establish U.S. branches of these 
various groups, it could happen easily, swiftly, and quite 
ruthlessly. In that event, people in the trade will face a deter- 
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mined, well-organized, well-armed enemy, with plenty of 
experience in the arts of assassination, bombing, and sabo- 
tage. 


PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS 


Professional criminals are another story; we have lots of 
them. As I mentioned earlier, kidnapping with extortion is 
more common than we think. It’s just the tip of the iceberg. 
Far more common are knockovers of diamond couriers, of 
people transporting negotiable securities, and generally of 
anyone who, by the nature of his work, has to carry anything 
worth a lot of money. People of this type are the ones who 
have most need of the trade as occasionals; in themselves 
they’re not of immense importance, but in their professions 
they can become targets at specific times. 

One good thing about professional criminals is that they 
are in fact professional. That is, their concern is to carry out 
their job as smoothly as possible and with minimum fuss. 
They'll check things out well beforehand and decide if the 
reward is worth the risk—and if it looks like it’s not, then 
they'll seek out a better opportunity. The last thing the pro- 
fessional criminal is looking for is a big, sloppy brouhaha 
with shooting and perhaps a corpse left behind; their business 
depends upon working undetected. Thus the pros will tend to 
leave a person alone if he’s got a wrangler along. There’s 
always someone else, equally valuable, who won’t have one, 
and that’s the man they'll target. 

The wild card in this sort of situation, of course, is how 
good the principal’s wrangler is. If he seems to be along just 
for the walk, the pros may well decide to make a move. I’ve 
known this to happen when a bodyguard assumes that his 
mere presence is in itself a sufficient deterrent. The assump- 
tion you should make when working this kind of principal 
is that somebody is in fact planning a knockover all the time, 
and remain accordingly alert. The fact that it doesn’t happen 
today doesn’t lessen the possibility for tomorrow one whit. 

The important point about dealing with threats from pro- 
fessional criminals (or any threat, for that matter) was 
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summed up rather nicely in Sun Tzu’s Art of War: the best 
general is the one who can win without fighting. This, as far 
as I’m concerned, ought to be the motto of the trade. Your 
responsibility to your principal is to take complete respon- 
sibility for his well-being. That is not what’s happening if 
you're suddenly fighting to keep the wiseguys at bay. As far 
as I’m concerned, when that happens, you’ve already failed, 
and whatever efforts you make at that point are going to be 
directed toward undoing your own mistakes. In fairness, we 
all make mistakes in the trade, and we’ve all had to undo 
them. Keep in mind, though, that undoing mistakes puts 
your principal’s life in danger, your own life in danger, 
and quite possibly the lives of completely innocent people 
as well. All your skills, then, are gained and honed to perfec- 
tion not against the expected action of the opposition, but 
against your own occasional clumsiness in avoiding clashing 
with them. 

It was remarked once that the finest samurai were the ones 
who never had to unsheathe their swords. At the same time, 
the greater the samurai, the more exquisitely sharp and mas- 
terfully crafted his sword was. The final word on the oppo- 
sition is to keep your sword sharp and ready at your side and 
to shape your action and your discipline in the trade toward 
the goal of never having to unsheathe it against the enemy. 


6. 
VVRANGLING 


I’ve talked a lot about wrangling, i.e., personal bodyguarding, 
throughout the previous chapters, so this is as good a place as 
any to discuss the various aspects of this kind of work. Wran- 
gling is the most common form of work available in the 
trade, and to my mind is the basis for any other roles you 
might assume later. It is also the most demanding in terms of 
physical endurance, mental alertness, and the exercise of the 
various skills you will have developed in order to enter the 
trade to begin with. 

In any situation, the wrangler is the man at the center, the 
one person whose responsibility is for the immediate personal 
safety of the principal at close quarters. This holds true in 
any operation, whatever its nature. The operation described 
in Chapter 1, for example, brought together the efforts of 
a dozen different people, some of whom were watching the 
streets, some of whom were checking things out in the hotel, 
some of whom were driving. All of these operants were con- 
cerned with securing the environment and forming the defen- 
sive perimeter; upon the principal’s arrival, the wrangler was 
brought in as the final link in the whole operation. If I, as the 
runner, had signaled him not to come ahead, thus indicating 
that some danger to the principal existed, then at that point 
all of his talents as a wrangler would have come into full 
play. He would have had to decide on the spot how to move 
the principal out of danger, how to repel or evade any threat 
that might get through the perimeter, and how to make the 
immediate and crucial next moves that would restore the 
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integrity of the principal’s well-being. That’s an immense 
task, given the variety of threats that might present them- 
selves and, in this instance, the complexity of the operation. 

What the wrangler would do in this case would be to recog- 
nize on the spot just what was happening with the perimeter 
people, where the threat or delay was occurring, what its 
nature was, and what he had to do personally on the basis 
of that recognition. His own action might involve imme- 
diately getting the principal back into the car and getting out 
of there, if an obvious and dangerous break in the perimeter 
had occurred (immediate threat); moving the principal for- 
ward but out of the way of, say, one of the perimeter people 
who was passively or actively preventing someone from get- 
ting closer (potential, unconfirmed threat under control); or 
simply waiting while another operant made a quick check of 
something that had come up and which the runner deemed 
worthy of waiting on (operational check). In that last case in 
particular, but in any event, the runner’s instructions would 
influence the wrangler’s action. I’ll emphasize here that 
the wrangler makes the decision instant by instant as the 
situation develops. The runner can give a quick picture of the 
situation, like “‘Back up; threat inside,’ but the wrangler is 
the one who actually does the backing up, decides on the 
basis of his expertise how far to back up, where to back to, 
and when to stop. 

Another point is that in team operations of this sort, the 
wrangler’s (and thus the principal’s) movements are the 
fulcrum on which the whole operation balances. If a per- 
imeter is needed, it has to be ready and in place before the 
wrangler needs it, not after he arrives with the principal. 
That’s an absolute requirement, and requires clear commu- 
nication between the runner and the wrangler, and impec- 
cable coordination between the focus of the operation and 
the perimeter. I’ve seen operations of this sort get screwed 
up because the wrangler was a prima donna (which you’d 
better not be, by the way), and didn’t get along with the 
runner, or because someone along the line assumed some- 
thing was happening when it wasn’t. And I still wonder what 
Anwar Sadat’s people were doing during that parade when 
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they just left their principal naked in the presence of literally 
thousands of armed men. 

In solitaire operations, those where the wrangler is the 
sole operant, his role remains the same. Solitaire operations 
are based on the assumption that the principal needs no fur- 
ther coverage than the single wrangler, and are thus by 
nature considerably more low-key than team operations. 
Nonetheless, as I’ve said before, the wrangler isn’t just along 
for the walk and must bring to such operations the same 
qualities and skills he exercises in teamwork. 

Working a solitaire operation can cast you in a variety of 
roles, depending largely upon the principal’s lifestyle and 
occupation. Very often you'll wind up functioning as an inte- 
gral part of his household, along with his domestic servants, 
chauffeur, valet, and so on. Not a few principals will ask you 
to assume one of those household roles, most frequently that 
of chauffeur, which is perfectly sensible if it seems that in 
fulfilling that role, you won’t be compromising your primary 
task of wrangling. I worked for quite a while for a principal 
who was severely handicapped and who spent a lot of his 
time working to overcome that problem with physical ther- 
apy and exercise; part of my job was just to be a strong arm 
for him to lean on when he was moving around. Things of 
this sort come up often in solitaire work and put considerable 
demands on your versatility. 

Rather than go into great detail about the different kinds 
of solitaire work you’re likely to run into, since you’re likely 
to run into just about any situation imaginable, Ill try to 
describe here the general rules the wrangler follows in the ful- 
fillment of his responsibility. These rules are based on the 
overall notion that the wrangler’s task is to control and pro- 
vide for the principal’s safe movement, to be his defense 
against physical attack of any sort, and to ward off unwanted 
intrusion into his presence. 

Rule No. 1 is straightforward enough. To the greatest 
degree possible, always stay with the principal. In team 
operations, this is easily enough accomplished, because the 
roles of the various people involved are quite specific and 
someone else will be taking care of various details, such as 
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making sweeps of the areas the principal will be entering, 
checking and preparing his car for transportation, and so 
on. The wrangler is thus freed to accompany the principal 
in close proximity as his escort and final line of defense. 

In solitary operations, it can be much more tricky. Let’s 
say, for example, that your principal is visiting someone in 
an office or apartment building and you are chauffeur as 
well as wrangler. Everything goes quite smoothly until you 
arrive at the building, get out, look around for immediate 
dangers, let the principal out, and walk him in. Now who’s 
going to park the car? 

I’ve been over this situation a million times. The fact that 
you’re the chauffer as well as the wrangler implies that the 
degree of hazard to the principal is not too great, otherwise 
you would have to insist on either a separate, capable chauf- 
feur or (less desirable) that the principal take a taxi. Basically, 
in this situation, you have to assume that there will be cer- 
tain areas sufficiently secure to allow you to separate briefly 
from the principal. A building with a front guard is a fair 
example, especially if you know the people your principal 
is coming to see. They should come down to the lobby or 
sidewalk to meet the principal, and you should see all of them 
safely into the elevator or to the place of meeting before 
splitting off briefly to take care of the car or whatever. Even 
better, if there’s attendant parking in the building, turn the 
car over to them if they’re trustworthy people. If you don’t 
feel that any of these measures are adequate, and that your 
principal requires your presence at all times, then say so well 
beforehand. Hope that the principal’s people will go along 
with you; if they won’t, then you’re stuck with doing the 
best you can. In any case, the one unbreakable rule is that 
the principal must never be left all alone. If you must leave 
him briefly, make sure that you leave him in trusted hands, 
no matter how short your absence will be. 

Staying with the principal can amount to a number of dif- 
ferent things. Some principals that I’ve worked with prefer 
to be closely accompanied only in public situations—on the 
street, for example—and to be less tightly covered at other 
times. Once again, this is a fairly reasonable approach. It’s 
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not necessary to be night next to your principal if he’s in a 
meeting with six other people in a closed conference room. 
In that instance, you would still escort the principal in, per- 
haps draw shades that might allow either surveillance or snip- 
ing from a neighboring building, and then withdraw dis- 
creetly to the outer office, where you plunk yourself down in 
a chair right outside the door and check everybody going in. 

The hard and fast rule on working with your principal, 
though, is to stick close in public. If my principal is walking 
down the street, I’ll generally take a position to his left and 
slightly ahead, how far depending on how heavy the foot 
traffic is, but never more than three feet. I’ll be scanning the 
area constantly, checking passersby, and, of even greater 
importance, watching our back; that’s where tails or assail- 
ants usually approach from. I'll always be prepared to break 
stride and slip back closer to the principal if something seems 
to be going on in the rear. 

If it looks like we have a baby-sitter, a rear tail, Pll often 
ask the principal to either stop and double back or turn a cor- 
ner and do the same. Our tail won’t be surprised; that’s a 
standard method for confirming foot surveillance. What he 
will do is continue on by us at a regular pace; this is the time 
to get a quick look at his face. 

The same routine covers indoor situations. If your princi- 
pal is having dinner in a restaurant, you precede him and 
Whoever is going in with him, and usually take a separate 
table between your principal and the entrances with a good 
overall view of the whole place. It’s always a good idea to 
call ahead and reserve both tables in your own name (not in 
the principal’s). You should also be prepared to act like a 
regular diner, even to the degree of arranging a date, who 
could be an associate. The only exceptional measure here is 
that you don’t drink anything alcoholic whatsoever, and you 
also don’t let the evening become entertainment for yourself. 
You’re working, and this is part of the job. Be totally mind- 
ful of the environment, of your principal’s activities, and so 
on. If he goes to the bathroom, so do you. You probably 
won't remember whether the food was any good or not, 
which may be a blessing. 
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Rule No. 2 is never let your principal go somewhere that 
you haven't checked out first. Now this rule holds for any- 
where, public or private, including the principal’s own home. 
This rule may take some getting used to on the principal’s 
part, and requires some discretion on yours. Entering the 
principal’s own office, for example, you may need only pre- 
cede him by a pace or two to take a quick glance around. 
Anything out of order should be immediately evident. By 
way of contrast, coming into a hotel, an airport, or some 
other large and busy public area, you’ll want him to hang 
back for a minute while you scan the place for entrances and 
exits, the best route through, and tricky things like balconies, 
as well as potential wiseguys or Walter Mittys. And, yes, you 
always go into the restroom first. The other point about this 
rule is not to get slack about how you do it. A quick glance 
doesn’t mean a casual one, and if you do see something you 
don’t like, then stay on top of it, even if you do decide to 
wrangle the principal through. 

Rule No. 3 is to know your principal’s world. This is some- 
thing you should do before even taking on a job. Different 
people have different habits, and you have to accommodate 
your principal’s situation. Make yourself familiar with his 
family and, if he has any, his servants. Find out how many 
people live in his home, what its physical layout is, the major 
features of the neighborhood or building, and so on. You also 
need to know his friends and business associates by sight, and 
what each one’s relationship is to the principal. 

Beyond those elements, you should familiarize yourself 
with your principal’s daily schedule: where he goes, who he 
sees, what he does, when he does it. This includes both his 
home and his work. This step not only enables you to antici- 
pate your principal’s movements throughout the day, but 
also gives you an idea of how his schedule might be modified 
to increase his safety. 

Check out things like the make and age of his car, espe- 
cially if you’re going to be driving it. Find out what his 
leisure time is devoted to, what he enjoys doing, and who he 
depends upon and trusts in his professional and personal 
lives. One fellow I wrangled had the detestable habit of run- 
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ning three miles every day at five in the morning; I charged 
him an extra $50.00 a day for that. 

There are two main reasons for going through this process: 
the first is so that you can do your job properly and thor- 
oughly and with the minimum of chaos, and the second is to 
establish a relationship with your principal that has a combi- 
nation of intimacy and distance. He shouldn’t have any hesi- 
tation about telling you anything you need to know about 
his life, and that should be because he knows your interest is 
fundamentally professional rather than nosiness. As your 
principal’s bodyguard, your task includes not causing chaos 
in his life, like the wrangler who came within an ace of 
strong-arming one of his client’s legal partners down the 
stairs before the principal intervened. 

Your concern here is with knowing who’s allowed into the 
principal’s world. By knowing that, you automatically have a 
pretty good idea of who’s an intruder. Another more subtle 
point is that you might also find your principal’s blind spot, 
i.e., whom he trusts that he shouldn’t. It’s not at all unheard 
of for a principal’s fairly close associate either to pull a 
double cross on the side, or, more frequently, to simply not 
keep his mouth shut at the right time. Very often, the 
principal’s own assistants are his worst enemies as well. 
They’re just too willing, for example, to pass on informa- 
tion about their employer’s schedule and movements to 
the press, or to anyone who claims to be the press and 
seems harmless. Sometimes it’s best to be terribly diplomatic 
with people like these, whose intentions are perfectly good; 
other times you need to sit them down and clue them in 
quite directly and forcefully. The only way you can do this 
is to be on terms with every aspect of your principal’s world; 
otherwise, you’re just shooting in the dark. It’s no good try- 
ing to work with your principal without knowing how his 
life works. 

Rule No. 4 is to take command. This particular rule is 
based on a couple of noteworthy points about your relation 
to your principal’s whole world. One point is that you are 
coming in from outside. The other is that you’re really the 
only person in the situation who knows how to do your 
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vitally important job. 

The fact that you’re coming into your principal’s service 
from outside gives you the freedom of thought and action 
that those who have been around him for a long time may 
not possess. They will tend to be settled in their ways, and 
often won’t believe that your presence is necessary. People 
who are settled in their ways are also settled in their blind 
spots, and those blind spots can in themselves place your 
principal in danger. You must, from the outset, be prepared 
to lay out the ground rules for wrangling your principal. It’s 
the only way to ensure a successful operation. 

The second point is a tougher one to make stick than you 
might guess. I’ve constantly run into situations where people 
around the principal or even the principal himself are con- 
vinced that they know how to do the job and are eager to 
start running the show. This can’t happen. Your own skills 
and experience are the critical factors in preserving the prin- 
cipal’s well-being, and there’s no easier way to destroy the 
edge this gives you than to have a semihysterical bunch of 
amateurs running around in all directions issuing contra- 
dictory orders. When that’s happened, and it has, I’ve learned 
to cultivate deafness and get on with the job at hand. But the 
better route is simply to establish at the outset that in your 
position you will accept nothing less than full cooperation 
from all parties (including the principal). You will find that 
this enables you to carry out your responsibilities completely 
and professionally, and that your client will be enormously 
grateful for your presence once relieved of the burden of 
worrying about your business. 

Over the years in the trade, I’ve found that it’s extremely 
wise not to believe anything you hear; in situations of great 
demand and stress, people’s natural tendency is to clutch at 
whatever straw provides them with security. A fair example 
came up once when I was wrangling a fairly controversial 
labor leader who was also utterly fearless and willing to raise 
hell wherever he went. He had just blown into a town that 
was virtually divided into pro- and anti-union armed camps. 
There had already been some shooting, threats had been 
uttered against his life if he ever crossed the county line, and 
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everybody was uptight because he had just decided to address 
an unauthorized rally by the local strikers. 

His staff was petrified at the idea, convinced that he 
would get blown away on the spot. Two of them met with 
him and urged him to call off the rally. Coming out of the 
meeting, they mentioned to someone that they had some 
hope that he would call it off. I know that’s what they said, 
because I was standing three feet away when they said so. 
Within an hour, the relieved staff was passing the word to 
each other and to anyone who would listen that the address 
was off, everything was going to cool out. Where they got 
that idea I don’t know; I was sitting right outside the princi- 
pal’s office all the while, and he surely never said anything 
about it. The whole thing reached its pinnacle when someone 
came to me and said I didn’t have to sweat because there 
wasn’t going to be any speech after all. Ten minutes later the 
principal emerged from his office, beckoned to me, and said, 
“Get the car; we’re leaving for the rally in five minutes.” 

I got the car. I hope you get the point. There isn’t any- 
body around you when you’re in the trade who can give you 
more accurate information than you can obtain yourself if 
you simply hold back from believing whatever is the easiest 
rumor to believe. Realizing that, and defeating the tempta- 
tion to go along with the most comfortable version of events 
that you hear, is one of the most valuable elements of the 
wrangler’s discipline that you can ever perfect. It’s terribly 
tempting when you’ve been through a nerve-racking few 
hours, to listen to things like: 

‘Don’t worry about a tail; nobody knows us in this town.” 

“Why don’t you take a break? Nothing’s going on.” 

“The police are going to take care of security for us.”’ 

Well, just don’t give in to that temptation. Most people 
have no idea that what they hope is happening and what is 
actually happening aren’t necessarily the same thing, so their 
perception of a situation is always clouded. That’s what I 
mean by saying that you’re the one who Knows how to 
do your job. Never let yourself off the hook with the excuse 
that someone told you something that turned out to be 
wrong. You’re the one, with the resources and skills you’ve 
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cultivated, who has to decide what to do. Remember that, 
and take command. Your client will appreciate it and your 
principal will be in the best hands. 

Rule No. 5 is to plan for the worst and guard against it. 
This goes along with the general notion of knowing your 
principal’s world. Not only should you know his friends, you 
should also know his enemies, whether they be specific indi- 
viduals or suspected groups, and make an estimate, based on 
what your principal can tell you, of the potential danger 
they pose. : 

This isn’t an especially difficult proposition. A diamond 
courier, for example, is mainly in danger of a well-organized 
knockover by armed men, while a bank official’s primary 
hazard is kidnapping by professionals. Political types may be 
in danger from either Walter Mitty assassins or, if they’re 
foreigners, from agents of another country. And obviously a 
trade minister from Belgium is in less danger than a Saudi 
Arabian oil official. 

Whoever your client is, the most serious potential threat 
to his situation will set the parameters of how you wrangle 
him: whether you can provide sufficient coverage on your 
own or will need one or more partners (or even, if it’s war- 
ranted, a team of several operants); whether you can take 
on the added role of chauffeur or personal aide; how much 
coverage the principal needs, whether it be round-the-clock 
or at selected hours of the day; whether, for that matter, you 
need to find a safe place for him to hide out for a few days. I 
actually had a case of that last sort once, a witness in a major 
drug case who didn’t trust police protection. I had him stay- 
ing at a different place every night for two weeks. I didn’t 
think it was all quite that necessary until I read the story of 
the secretary at CBS in New York who was abducted and 
murdered by a professional hit man who also shot down two 
of her fellow employees in cold blood when they stumbled 
upon him making the snatch. She didn’t have police protec- 
tion or her own wrangler, even though another witness in the 
same case she was to have testified in had already disappeared 
weeks before. 

That’s what I mean about planning for the worst. The 
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worst that can happen to your principal may seem like specu- 
lation on your part, but it’s the best that could happen from 
your principal’s enemies’ viewpoint, and if it looks to them as 
though it could actually be brought off, then they will feel 
much more inclined to have a shot at it. 

During the spate of skyjackings that took place in the sum- 
mer of 1983, I had a revelatory experience with airline 
security. I backpack a fair amount during the summer when | 
have the time, and J had just come back from a trip when | 
had to make an unexpected trip out of town on very short 
notice. I packed quickly, tossing my toilet kit directly from 
my pack to a briefcase. 

It wasn’t until I was actually going through the X-ray 
check at the airport that it occurred to me that I had left a 
five-inch Buck knife in with the rest of my effects in the kit. 
Meekly and humbly, I waited for the machine to blow a fuse 
and the airport police to come running. Nothing happened. 

I figured out later why the Knife had gone undetected and 
was inspired to try a little experiment on my next air trip. 
This time I brought along a common camera bag full of the 
usual assortment of film, tripod, camera, lenses, and so on. 
Along with those items I packed in, camouflaged to the 
Xrays, the following items: 


the same Buck knife 

one .22 caliber automatic pistol 
two extra ten-round magazines 

one hundred rounds of ammunition 
one straight razor 

one homemade silencer 


Nothing happened. I got off the plane at my destination 
and proceeded to the office of the director of airport secur- 
rity. Somewhat indignantly, I dumped the lethal goodies on 
his desk. ‘‘I just carried all this stuff with me on a flight; how 
about that?’’ I said. 

His reaction was rueful rather than sheepish. He sighed and 
said, “‘Right. I’m not surprised. Fact is, just about anyone 
who wanted to could get through that checkpoint with more 
hardware than you’ve got there.” 
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He warmed to the subject. ““Look, the point is that we’ve 
got the same kind of people working those X-ray machines 
that serve coffee in the luxury lounge. The only reason 
the system works is that people believe it does. In plain 
English, we don’t even try to detect and identify everything 
that goes on the plane in hand luggage. What we do is try to 
deter people from trying to do exactly what you’ve done. 
They don’t think they can do it, so they mostly don’t do it. 
Now get out of here, and don’t try a stunt like this again. 
Or if you do, don’t tell me about it.” 

Basically, you’re running a very similar sort of game in 
wrangling: deterrence. When your principal’s adversaries see 
that he has a wrangler, they’re going to have to reassess their 
situation, and decide if any move they’ve been contemplating 
is either possible or worth the trouble. Chances are that 
unless they are highly dedicated professionals of one sort or 
another, they’re going to decide against proceeding. If they 
are professionals, you should know that that’s who you’re up 
against, and plan your coverage accordingly. If they’re not, 
and you have reason to doubt their resolution, then your 
presence with the principal may be enough to tip the stra- 
tegic balance against them and convince them that their end 
cannot be achieved. Because you have taken the time to con- 
sider the worst possibility and structure your coverage to 
respond to that, you can accomplish both of your ends; you 
can either deter an attack of whatever sort, or, failing that, 
you are ready to respond to whatever comes. You won’t be 
surprised. 

Don’t compromise on this rule; in other words, don’t 
decide that the worst threat from your principal’s opposition 
won't be carried out. Aldo Moro’s guards did, I suspect, and 
they and he wound up dead. 

Rule No. 6 is to make life difficult for the opposition. Tl 
illustrate this rule with a few examples. 

In Vietnam, from what I hear, the Australian and New 
Zealand troops would hold a ‘“‘stand-to” for an hour just 
before dusk and just before first light. Everyone would roll 
out, get his weapon, and man his post during those hours, 
which were the favorite time for the VC and NVA to try a 
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probe or a mortaring. I doubt that this practice went unno- 
ticed by the opposition; very likely the opposition simply 
chose some other time to make its move. I doubt also that 
there was any intention on the Aussies’ and Kiwis’ part of 
preventing probes or mortar attacks by the stand-to; it was 
more a matter of providing another hassle for the other side 
to have to deal with. 

The same approach was taken by the NVA and VC in deal- 
ing with big allied operations. They would pull out as soon as 
they figured out what was up, but they always left a few 
poor suckers chained in trees with rifles and ammunition or 
locked in a bunker with an old mortar they were going to 
retire anyway. These guys would throw a few rounds at the 
advancing Americans or ARVN, who would naturally slow 
down and sweat it out until the problem was gone. The 
objective here wasn’t particularly to cause casualties, let 
alone halt the advance; it was simply to slow things down, 
increase the tension and irritation for the adversary, buy time 
cheaply for the main force to escape, and generally make life 
difficult. 

Looking at it from the opposition’s viewpoint, I’m willing 
to imagine that the North Vietnamese found life pretty diffi- 
cult getting clobbered around the clock by B-52s in both the 
North and the South. The greatest tonnage of bombs in the 
history of the world is what you might call serious irritation. 
They just wanted the country more than we did and were 
willing to put up with more to get what they wanted. 

The point here is that no one obstacle will in itself make 
the opposition throw up its hands and go home. But the 
cumulative effect of a whole series of smaller bites can make 
the job so difficult that even if the opposition persists, it 
can’t really make things work properly. Your job in applying 
Rule No. 6 is to orchestrate those bites. 

This is why, for example, if your principal decides to go 
out for lunch, you create a few problems for the opposition. 
Have the principal make his appointment for a specific res- 
taurant at a specific time a couple of hours beforehand; ten 
minutes before you leave, change the whole thing around. 
Make it somewhere else half an hour later, say. On the way 
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over, if you’re going on foot, take a stroll in the park, 
through a nice crowded ethnic festival. Stop off in a couple 
of big department stores on the way back, leaving by a differ- 
ent door than the one through which you entered. 

None of this is necessarily going to shake a tail: in fact, the 
tail will probably figure out what you’re doing pretty 
quickly. On the other hand, the tail still has to give it his best 
shot. What if one of these times you’re not just fiddling, but 
are actually trying to shake the tail off so he won’t see your 
principal meeting with someone he wants to know about? 

The same idea applies to precautions like keeping the 
shades drawn in your principal’s office or bedroom. The 
opposition may not have planned on taking a shot at him or 
keeping an eye on him through the window, but your action 
closes off these options. 

A cardinal rule for transporting a principal is never to fol- 
low the same route every day, especially for routine trips. 
The standard practice is to develop a series of different 
routes, number each one, and put off deciding which one to 
take on a given day until the very last minute. I carry five 
pennies in the ashtray and pull them out as we get into 
the car; the number of heads plus (or minus sometimes, 
or multiplied by, or even divided by) the number of tails 
equals the route we take. If I don’t like the toss, I do it again. 
Even if I do like the toss, I might change my mind halfway to 
the office, I might decide that we need to stop at MacDon- 
ald’s and have a quick Egg MacMuffin, or I might decide that 
my principal should take the bus to work for a change... 

Once again, none of this is necessarily going to make the 
wiseguys holler uncle. What it will do is make their job that 
much harder. Surveillance, either on foot or by car, is very 
hard work in any case—you have to follow someone who 
thinks you may be following them and not confirm their sus- 
picions—and adding erratic and even eccentric inconsistency 
makes it that much harder. The result is that, just as you’ve 
upped the ante, the opposition will be forced to do the 
same—their foot people will have to be more alert and their 
drivers will have to work harder. As a result, they’ll get tired 
faster and hopefully make more mistakes, get demoralized, 
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and have to be relieved or replaced more often. After a cer- 
tain point, the opposition may decide that it isn’t worth the 
amount of trouble you’re putting them through, or that they 
just flat out don’t have the resources to keep up with you. 
This is especially likely with lone operators, like Hinckley 
and Bremer types. 

This may sound like fun, and in a peculiar way it is. I’ve 
spent many hours gleefully figuring out new and different 
ways to jerk off the cruds, but it also requires some subtlety, 
because your efforts can backfire. That is, the opposition 
may lose their temper, decide to cut out the cat-and-mouse 
stuff, and make a full-scale assault on your principal, the con- 
sequences be damned. Mob and KGB types especially can get 
this way. 

Sun Tzu remarks, “Know the enemy and know yourself 
and you will be victorious in a thousand battles.’ Not a bad 
idea. An interesting sidelight to Rule No. 6 is knowing when 
to make life easy for the opposition and how to take steps 
that will keep them from upping the ante on their end. On 
that Asian politician job, Robby and I sometimes would let 
the wiseguys’ wirehead have what’s called a ‘‘free lunch,”’ 
information that to the opposition might seem useful and 
valuable, but to yourself and your principal is a giveaway, 
something you don’t need to Keep secret. On one occasion, 
we let the bug hear a fairly lengthy general strategy meeting 
between our principal and some known associates. What the 
Opposition got was the information that the principal in- 
tended to publicly stress human rights violations that directly 
reflected his native country’s political situation and to 
include in his autobiography previously unknown informa- 
tion on the ruling regime’s intelligence activities in foreign 
countries. He did not, however, think that it was desirable 
at this time to try to rally domestic opposition, given the 
strength of the secret police and the weakness of the labor 
movement. And so on and so forth. We gave the opposition 
this information on a plate to keep them satisfied that they 
were having some success—which they were; they were get- 
ting six months’ advance notice of things that would even- 
tually be known to anyone who bothered to read a news- 
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paper. The info wouldn’t do them a lot of good in terms of 
our operation, and it wouldn’t do us or our principal any 
particular harm in the short or long term. The plus for us 
was that we may well have kept them believing that we were 
either getting careless or that we didn’t know they had us 
wired, both of which were inaccurate assumptions. We also 
avoided having them intensify their own efforts against us. 
Why bother if things are working? That’s the flip side of 
Rule No. 6. 

Most of these rules apply across the board to any kind of 
operation, whether solitaire or team, and they should be 
applied in all situations, in both the planning and execution 
phases. They are very basic and very fundamental operational 
guidelines. I know that a lot of people in the trade tend to 
wing it a bit; they go into a job and rely on instinct and 
stamina to get it done, and that’s actually not bad. Some- 
times, in fact often, you are called in on such short notice 
that there isn’t time to research your client’s situation or 
get familiar with the environment in which he lives and works 
or the different threats he may face. At times like this, expe- 
rience can carry you through—if you’ve wrangled an exec 
before, you should have a pretty good general idea of what 
you need to do—and instinct comes strongly into play. 

Instinct is an interesting thing; it’s knowing, without 
analyzing things rationally, what’s going on. One of the best 
wranglers I know never does much in the way of homework. 
He says, “I’m no damned good at paperwork, but I can smell 
a crud two blocks off.’’ His clients get a little nervous some- 
times when he takes his principal into what seems like the 
lion’s den without any precautions—he’ll say that there just 
isn’t any problem, and it turns out there isn’t. Other times 
he’ll suddenly wave the danger flag under what seem like 
the safest circumstances. He’s never lost a client, and he stays 
just as busy as he wants to. That’s one extreme. Another guy 
I know won’t touch a job unless he has a written contract 
guaranteeing him the unquestioned right to make whatever 
inquiries he sees fit prior to going to work; and he exer- 
cises that right to the hilt. He piles up a mountain of files on 
everyone and everything remotely connected with the prin- 
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cipal, then locks himself up with the paper for several days. 
Some kind of chemistry happens, and he comes out with the 
complete picture and a plan of action that will work. He 
doesn’t bother to drive the routes he works out from street 
maps, and he doesn’t have verbal interviews with his prin- 
Cipal’s associates, but he knows them all as well as if he’d 
tailed them for six months. 

I can’t advocate either of these approaches for someone 
just coming into the trade, because both of these examples 
are people who have been in the trade for a long, long time, 
and they’ve worked out their methodologies over that period. 
The trait that they share is the mind of the trade, the instinc- 
tive discipline that grabs ahold of you at some critical point 
and never lets go. 


= 
ON THE ROAD 


As anyone in the trade will tell you, the vast majority of 
snatches and shootings occur when the principal is being 
transported in a car. That was how former Italian Premier 
Aldo Moro was snatched; it was how NATO officer General 
Charles Dozier was snatched in Italy; it was how the left- 
wing leader Orlando Letelier of Chile was blown up in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the list is endless. Accordingly, transportation 
is one of the key areas in which the bodyguard needs to 
develop expertise. 

The boob tube offers up a steady diet of mildly amusing 
programs, virtually indistinguishable from each other, where- 
in you may witness the latest fashionable hunk and/or 
hunkess doing his or her thing in a fancy car. There’s lots of 
jumping into convertibles without opening the door (don’t 
try it if you want children), high-speed chases through urban 
traffic or along twisty mountain roads, Evel Knievel jumps 
over drawbridges and packing crates, bootlegger turns, burnt 
rubber, spinouts, and so on and so forth. 

Now as far as I’m concerned, anyone in the trade who had 
to resort to this sort of thing as frequently as the media 
moguls would like you to believe would be better off in some 
other line of business. Among other things, the local traffic 
court would have him breaking rocks for reckless operation, 
and he probably would have left a few squished citizens in 
his wake. High-speed pursuit or evasion is one thing that 
people most likely to have to use it will try to avoid if at all 
possible. It endangers the principal and bystanders, it brings 
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on the police in droves, it blows an operation wide open, and 
worst of all, it rarely works—the likeliest result is an accident, 
probably a fatal one. Having to resort to high-speed evasive 
driving is the sign of a badly planned and badly executed 
operation. 

Having said that, let me also add that anyone in the trade 
who doesn’t have mastery of the very precise skills required 
for this sort of driving, or who isn’t willing to find and hire 
drivers who do, is neglecting one of the basic requirements 
for ensuring the safety of his principal. It’s the old story of 
the sheathed sword: you may not need to draw it, and you 
hope you won't, but if you do, it had better be sharp. 

Unless you’ve been in the moonshining business, you prob- 
ably don’t know evasive driving skills, so you’ll have to learn 
them somewhere. Personally, I developed a J-turn and a 
bootleg turn one very hot day while driving across a godfor- 
saken stretch of Utah. I had some idea of how they were 
done, and there was no one around to complain, so I did it. I 
could have been killed; in fact, I should have been killed, so 
don’t you go off and do it that way. It’s far more sensible to 
invest in the extremely thorough training offered by a num- 
ber of driving/security schools in this country. It’s expensive 
but well worth the cost; the wisest course is to hook up with 
a security agency or a client and get them to foot the bill 
when your services are worth it to them. As with wranglers, 
there are men and women in the trade who specialize exclu- 
sively in driving, and they are always in demand at an impres- 
sive pay scale. 

On the other hand, the great bulk of the time you spend 
driving a principal is the undramatic but crucial work of 
simply making sure that he gets from point A to point B 
without becoming the victim of the average idiot behind the 
steering wheel. Forget the wiseguys for a minute and note 
that some 100,000 or so of our fellow citizens suffer death or 
crippling in traffic accidents every year. That’s a hell of a lot 
more than are ever subjected to intentional attack while driv- 
ing or being driven and is a major concern in driving your 
principal. 

So as I mentioned earlier, there are actually two kinds of 
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driving you need to keep in mind, defensive (really super- 
defensive) and evasive. Defensive driving is for situations of 
passive threat: the ordinary dangers of driving anywhere any- 
time, when you might encounter a drunk, a pissed-off red- 
neck, a housewife spaced out on Valium, a college student in 
the Porsche that daddy provided, and so on. Evasive driving 
is for dealing with active threats, with people who are trying 
to keep your principal under surveillance, snatch him, or do 
him harm. In the first instance, your objective is to transport 
your principal safely through potential accidental danger; in 
the second, it is to avoid or escape from a conscious threat 
that is either known or believed to exist. An added element 
in either case arises from the fact that bodyguards’ principals 
are generally people who are accustomed to being trans- 
ported in relative comfort and luxury, and who expect their 
chauffeur to be able to deliver that service under almost 
any circumstances. In other words, the principal shouldn’t 
ordinarily notice what his chauffeur is doing—he has more 
important things to worry about than your problems. And 
you have a big chunk of his possible problems to worry 
about. 


THE “CHAUFFEUR/BODYGUARD” 


When General Dozier was snatched by the Red Brigades, 
the newspapers reported that they got him by blocking his 
car and overpowering his ‘‘chauffeur/bodyguard.”’ I’d wager 
that most of the snatches of executives, bank presidents, 
political figures, and the like occur because of a mistaken 
belief in the chauffeur/bodyguard. There isn’t any such 
animal; it’s just plain impossible for one person to drive a 
principal and be his wrangler at the same time. Either job in 
itself is a full-time concern. If a client is actually in danger of 
being snatched or assassinated, then he needs a minimum 
team of two—a driver and a wrangler—for routine trips, and 
even that may be inadequate in some cases. You must estab- 
lish from the outset whether your client expects you to be 
his chauffeur or his wrangler. If he expects you to be both, 
then you need to examine his situation, and, if he is under 
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actual threat, make it plain that you can’t wear both hats and 
fulfill your responsibility to him. I’ve walked away from 
potential jobs like this and never regretted it, because the 
inherent weakness of solitaire operations cannot be com- 
pletely overcome. Where that weakness may prove fatal, it 
is the bodyguard’s responsibility to his principal and himself 
to make that known. 

Fortunately, most clients understand the difference 
between a chauffeur and a wrangler and are willing to make 
the necessary distinctions, which then leaves it up to the 
bodyguard to tailor his principal’s coverage to the situation. 
Leaving aside solitaire operations, there are a variety of forms 
of coverage that can respond to the client’s needs. The sim- 
plest of these (and sharing some of the weaknesses of a soli- 
taire operation) is the single-car approach. In this case, the 
wrangler and the driver operate as a team, and while each has 
a specialized function—the wrangler wrangles and the driver 
drives—they work out details such as routes, potential threats 
and how to meet them, and so on, together, so that each is 
aware of the other’s thinking. Generally, if the principal is 
traveling alone (and often when he isn’t), the wrangler 
travels in the passenger seat beside him; he keeps an eye out 
for active threats such as vehicle tails, especially to the rear 
and flanks, while the driver’s main concern is the defensive 
element, the passive safety of the route. Obviously, there’s 
plenty of room for these functions to overlap; the driver may 
notice possible active threats to the front, and the wrangler, 
if he spots surveillance or a tail, may leave evasive measures 
up to the driver. The advantage of this procedure over a soli- 
taire operation is evident: there are two sets of eyes main- 
taining a lookout, and two trained minds working in concert 
toward a common goal. Because the driver can stay with or 
near the car at all times, he can ensure its security from tam- 
pering and maintain a degree of surveillance around the prin- 
cipal’s place of business, meeting, or home. At the same time, 
the wrangler is freed to stay with the principal, which in 
many situations, say in the case of someone who’s important 
enough to attract a crowd, is absolutely mandatory. The 
operation is sufficiently low-key not to attract a lot of un- 
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wanted attention. The opposition will be aware of what’s 
happening, will know the degree of immediate coverage the 
principal has, and will have a fairly hard time meeting that 
coverage, because the option of jumping the car will have 
been made less attractive. For the majority of principals, this 
coverage is adequate and can be considerably enhanced if the 
wrangler and driver have radio communication when they 
are separated. 

So what is wrong with this picture? In the first place, a 
single-car operation presents very little physical barrier to 
the opposition. If they want to immobilize the car, they can 
probably manage it, either through a roadblock or a deliber- 
ate collision. They can pull up in the lane next to you and 
clobber your tires or let off a shot or two. They can ram you 
from the rear or block you from the front. The driver’s eva- 
sive driving skills are thus placed at a premium. In the case of 
a principal under known threat, the likelihood of high-speed 
evasion and therefore the likelihood of an accident, blown 
operation, or successful attack is relatively high. Again, the 
operation has to be tailored to the client’s needs, and while a 
single-car operation may be sufficient for a celebrity want- 
ing to fend off mobs of admirers or a witness in a major law- 
suit looking to avoid coercion from the other side, it may be 
completely inadequate for a high-ranking diplomat under a 
death sentence from a terrorist group. 


MULTIPLE VEHICLES 


The next step up are two-car and three-car operations. A 
two-car operation simply includes another carload of oper- 
ants, usually a lead car. In addition to the wrangler and the 
driver in the principal’s car, there will be a runner, another 
driver, and at least one and often two or three perimeter 
people in the lead car. There may also be another wrangler in 
the principal’s car. A three-car operation adds a tail car 
behind the principal, generally with two or three operants in 
addition to the driver. 

If this sounds like a whole new ball game, that’s exactly 
what it is. Generally, the lead car is the nerve center of the 
operation. The runner works from there and calls the shots 
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concerning routes, evasive measures, response to threats, and 
so on. In many cases, the lead car will accelerate ahead of the 
principal to a destination so that the perimeter people can 
secure the area before his arrival. If there is a tail car, its 
occupants are concerned with providing protection to the 
rear. The tail car is the physical barrier missing from a single- 
Car operation, and the operants traveling in it are the force 
that will, if necessary, repel or stall an attack from behind. 
(I’ve seen the inside of a Secret Service tail car on a presiden- 
tial security detail, and those dudes are armed to the teeth. 
Uzis, CS gas, shotguns, M] 6s—you name it, they tote it.) 

Obviously, once you’ve added a car or two, communica- 
tion between vehicles becomes a major concern. Radios 
become a must, and not citizens’ band cheapies. The CB 
frequencies are so jammed with users at this point as to be 
virtually useless. A portable two-way radio with a unique 
licensed frequency is the only way to go for this kind of 
work. Your best bet is to rent units from a company that has 
several frequencies, preferably with the proviso that you have 
exclusive use of the frequency you’re communicating on—the 
last thing you want is another user listening in on your com- 
munications, or worse, cutting into your broadcasts at a 
critical moment. Also make certain that your radios run 
through a repeater, which picks up and retransmits your sig- 
nal, giving added range and dependability. This is especially 
crucial in urban areas, where buildings, underpasses, and so 
on create ‘dead spots’? where a weak signal simply won’t 
get through. You should also develop simple codes for your 
communications: call your principal ““George”’ or something, 
and your operants and vehicles something easily distinguish- 
able. Don’t make the codes too complicated or you'll just 
wind up creating confusion. Good radio discipline is also 
necessary: keep transmissions to a minimum, make sure your 
people know all the codes and stick to them, and keep every- 
body’s role as specific as possible—the last thing you need at 
a critical moment is a democratic discussion between drivers 
and operants about which way to turn. As with bugging, 
assume that the opposition can hear your transmissions and 
act accordingly. 
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THE CARS 


The car or cars you use are worthy of discussion. They can 
be either a means of survival or a rolling coffin. For opera- 
tions where the concern is to maintain a low profile, the 
point is to be as unobtrusive as possible without sacrificing 
elements that provide a margin of safety. Unfortunately, 
unobtrusive cars these days are also among the least useful 
to the trade: they’re small, low-horsepower imports without 
a lot of interior space. The trade-off is that these cars are very 
nimble and can go through cramped spaces very nicely. As 
a general rule, though, even for low-profile operations, you’ll 
want to use cars with a lot of horsepower and as much 
interior room as you can get. Of course, ideally this means a 
big Cadillac limousine .. . 

There are ways around this. I’ve found that the Mercedes 
and BMW work pretty well, especially if you get them in a 
nondescript pastel color. Mid-sized American cars aren’t bad, 
either, if you go for the biggest engine available. (Then 
there’s the guy I know who somehow shoehorned a 383 hemi 
engine into a Toyota Corolla. It drove lovely until the drive- 
shaft came through the floor.) In this case, I’m talking about 
the personal car of an individual client, which with luck you 
can get him to purchase to your specifications. Failing that, 
a long-term lease of one of the cars mentioned above isn’t 
a bad idea. Another way of looking at it is to assume that 
the opposition is going to know what kind of car they’re 
looking out for anyway, which is a fair assumption, and act 
accordingly. Get what you need. 

Assuming you go for this approach, a few measures that 
are mandatory in any case include the following: 


e The doors must all be instantly lockable from the 
driver’s seat. 

e There has to be sufficient room in the rear to stuff your 
principal down on the floor in an emergency, or to leave 
the opposition wondering if you’re driving off without 
him or just have him stuffed down in the back. 

e All openings, including the hood, trunk, gas cap, doors, 
and windows, should have the factory locks and latches 
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replaced with the best ones you can get; and they 
should be alarmed. Neither of these measures is a guar- 
antee against tampering, but they do make life difficult 
for the opposition, which is good. In long-term jobs, it 
doesn’t hurt to have the locks changed at odd intervals 
as well. 

e The car should be serviced at more than routine inter- 
vals by a trusted mechanic. There are specialists in this 
kind of work who even make house calls, and they’re 
worth the price. 

e Self-sealing tires should be Sctiled! These aren’t fool- 
proof, but they generally won’t blow out if punctured 
by, say, a gunshot. Get the kind that will stay on the 
rim even if deflated. 

e The car should be garaged in a locked and alarmed 
garage that is well off the road or street. In the city, a 
poor second best is a security garage, but don’t trust 
this arrangement as anything more than a dry place that 
is out of the traffic. 


Those are the basics. Further measures are a matter of cus- 
tom tailoring, and include such things as replacing all glass 
with bulletproof material, adding steel or Kevlar armor to the 
chassis and body, reinforcing the bumpers to the point that 
they can be used as battering rams, and so on. A number of 
companies specialize in custom fitting cars from the ground 
up with these sorts of features, and they charge a mint. 
If you need it, your principal’s people shouldn’t hesitate to 
pay for it. 


MULTIPLE-VEHICLE OPERATIONS 


What you drive is one thing; how you drive is another. For 
multiple-vehicle operations, the general routine is to travel 
with the lead car in front, the principal second, and the tail 
car, if there is one, bringing up the rear. The basic idea is that 
all vehicles operate as one, which is no easy task, especially in 
the city. There are a few measures you adopt to ensure that 
this happens. 
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First of all, the distance between the cars should be held 
to a minimum to prevent other vehicles from getting in- 
between. This may seem to be a basic violation of safe driv- 
ing procedures, which it would be under normal circum- 
stances, but these aren’t normal circumstances. Half a car 
length, about ten feet, should be the maximum between cars 
in normally flowing urban traffic. If traffic gets thicker and 
slower, you should close this distance up further. On the 
highway, under normal traffic conditions, the distance still 
should not exceed two car lengths. There are always idiots 
who will try to cut in, or skilled drivers working for the 
opposition who can take advantage of even that small space. 
Driving safely with so little margin of error obviously is 
beyond the average motorist’s ability—that’s why you don’t 
have the average motorist working for you. This sort of driv- 
ing is specialist’s work. 

I’ve found that generally it’s best to drive slightly faster 
than the average flow of traffic, say 65 if everyone else is 
driving around 60, although this isn’t going to be possible in 
heavy city traffic. Traveling a little over average speed means 
that anyone tailing you is going to have to do the same and 
will eventually start to stand out from the rest of the traffic. 
Don’t overdo it, or you'll find yourself getting tailed by the 
highway patrol. 

Lane changes, turnoffs, passing maneuvers, and so on are 
all coordinated from the lead car. That driver signals the turn 
and the signal is passed back to the tail car. The tail car driver 
waits until he has a clear lane and then makes the actual lane 
change. The principal’s car and the lead car follow suit in 
that order. This maneuver effectively prevents someone from 
breaking into your line; the lane is taken up by the tail car, 
and the others just slide in. 

Think for a minute about what this maneuver requires. 
First of all, the runner in the lead car has to have the move 
figured out well in advance, preferably by having driven the 
route previously and knowing the details of each maneuver— 
where and when to do it. The principal’s driver has to pass 
the signal immediately when he sees it, and the tail car driver 
has to catch the signal, size up the traffic, and make his move 
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all in the space of a few seconds. All three drivers have to be 
awake to what’s going on around both themselves and the 
other cars to bring off the maneuver swiftly and smoothly. 
And this is simple routine. Add a couple more cars to the 
column and you’ve got a pretty demanding situation. More 
than once I’ve had a driver who just wasn’t paying attention 
and didn’t pass on a lane change signal; that means breaking 
radio silence, or sometimes just screwing up the maneuver. 
More than once I’ve handed a driver his paycheck and told 
him not to show up the next day, too. Transportation work 
can be terribly nerve-wracking, because it’s basically working 
with close to zero margin for error. You can’t have people 
falling asleep, and you also can’t have people getting com- 
pletely keyed up and strung out—either one is eventually 
going to lead to trouble. That’s why good drivers are at a 
premium and their services come high. 

The normal “‘line ahead”’ formation can be varied to suit 
circumstances. Sometimes, especially on multi-lane freeways, 
the tail car can take up a flanking position on the principal’s 
left or night to keep that lane clear so the other cars can 
simply accelerate slightly and move into line ahead for lane 
changes or turns. Other times all three cars might travel 
abreast to keep together in fast-moving traffic, protect the 
principal’s flanks, and also present a pretty formidable array 
to traffic in front. This is a tough formation, by the way, and 
is likely to draw plenty of attention, so don’t do it unless you 
have to. I call it the ‘“‘Intimidator.’’ For real high-security 
situations, there’s the classic infantry diamond formation: 
lead car, principal, and tail car in line ahead with flankers on 
either side of the principal. This can be a handy formation if 
you’re traveling long distances on multi-lane highways with 
a large party in addition to your principal; the entourage can 
be spread around in the tail car and flankers. It’s a hell of a 
job to keep a diamond together in other situations, though. 
You may frequently have to switch over to line ahead, and 
your flankers will have to scramble to keep up when you do. 
Once you’re on this scale of operation, you’re into the realm 
of the motorcade, a category unto itself. 
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MOTORCADE OPERATIONS 


Motorcades are inherently high-profile operations, and gen- 
erally have two main goals: swiftness and security. The 
advantage of a motorcade is that it makes no attempt to hide 
itself from either the public or the opposition. In fact, it’s 
designed to stick out like a sore thumb. This can be an advan- 
tage in that a motorcade is hard to approach without attract- 
ing attention; it can also be a disadvantage, because to some 
elements of the opposition, clobbering a motorcade could be 
a major propaganda victory, highlighting your principal’s 
vulnerability and humiliating his supporters. 

The rules of organizing and running a motorcade are some- 
what more hard and fast than for other transportation, 
simply because of the public nature of the operation. A lot 
depends on what kind of motorcade you’re involved in. Is it 
intended mainly as a transportation measure, or is it equally 
important that your principal be exposed to the public eye in 
the course of his travels? In either case, a combination of 
apparently invulnerable security and simultaneous visibility 
and inaccessibility of your principal is the primary goal of 
the operation. Another element of the motorcade operation 
is the necessity for all operants involved to be on their best 
behavior. You are very much in the public eye, and need to 
dress, speak, and act accordingly. No principal especially 
wants to broadcast the presence of his bodyguards, drivers, 
and perimeter security people for fear of gaining a rep of 
being surrounded by a personal goon squad, and no principal 
wants to do without them either. 

I generally define anything larger than a three-car opera- 
tion as a motorcade, because coordinating the movements of 
that many vehicles is pretty much the same in most respects 
whether you’re high or low profile. The basic rules described 
in this chapter about radio communication, trained drivers, 
lane change and turning maneuvers, and so on all apply to 
motorcades as well. The choice of vehicles is narrowed down 
considerably: you use big flashy black limousines or full- 
size sedans for the passengers and operants in the actual 
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vehicle column. This is an advantage from the start, because 
these vehicles are manufactured with enormous powerful 
V-8 engines, automatic door and window locks, good radio 
antennas, plenty of rear seat space, and all the other things 
you want. 

There is also invariably at least one lead car reserved for 
operants, and sometimes two. When there are two, the first 
car is often designated as the breakaway car, and will speed 
ahead over the last block or so of a trip to help secure and 
greet the rest of the motorcade when it arrives. The runner 
for the motorcade itself stays with the vehicle column, and 
there’s also a runner for the breakaway team. The lead-car 
team includes the runner, driver, and two or three more 
operants who provide boosted security for the vehicles. If 
the principal’s party has its own security director, he gener- 
ally forms part of this team. Each of the other vehicles, apart 
from the principal’s, contains a driver and an operant who 
monitors the radio, as well as passengers from the principal’s 
party. The principal’s car includes the driver, radio man, 
wrangler, principal, and one other passenger who may be 
from the principal’s party or may be a second wrangler. The 
principal is seated between his wrangler and the other rear 
seat passenger. Finally, the rear of the vehicle column is 
brought up by a tail car, the occupants of which include the 
driver, radio man, and two or three operants, one of whom 
should be the column’s second in command. For some very 
high-level operations, the principal’s car may also have 
flankers. 

This sounds like a lot; it is a lot. On the other hand, when 
Pope John Paul II arrived in Washington, D.C., in 1979, his 
motorcade started off with a phalanx of motorcycle out- 
riders, followed by a truckload of news cameras, followed by 
nine police cruisers traveling three abreast, followed by a trio 
of lead cars full of Secret Service agents, followed by the 
“War Wagon,” an armored van full of heavily armed tactical 
squad types, followed by the Pope’s armored limousine with 
the bulletproof bubble top, flanked by two more carloads of 
Secret Service agents, followed by a fully equipped ambu- 
lance, followed by three carloads of the papal entourage, 
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followed by three more Secret Service cars, followed by six 
more police cruisers, with another motorcycle phalanx bring- 
ing up the rear. It’s a good thing there’s only one Pope. 

Now that was a combined Secret Service, State Depart- 
ment security, and metropolitan police operation and was 
just about as fancy as it can get. Realistically, since you’re 
not the Secret Service or the police, you won’t have the 
degree of control over circumstances that these agencies 
enjoy. You can’t cordon off sidewalks, close streets, and clear 
nearby buildings at will, and you also can’t expect the folks 
who can to do it for you. (Ill talk about what you can get 
from them in Chapter 8.) As it happens, though, you’ve auto- 
matically got a lot going for you by simply being a motor- 
cade. People assume things when they see a column of big 
black limousines proceeding up the avenue. Motorists are 
impressed and give you room to proceed, pedestrians hold off 
from crossing the street, traffic cops wave you through, and 
so on. (You can’t count on any of this, by the way, but it 
usually happens.) 

The most important thing about running a motorcade is 
maintaining the vehicle column’s integrity, which means pre- 
venting other vehicles from breaking in (you can count on 
this) and also preventing the column itself from being broken 
at, say, a stoplight. Keeping other vehicles out of the column 
is accomplished by maintaining a close interval between your 
cars as described above, and also by your own operants wav- 
ing off potential intruders—don’t overdo this or you'll look 
damned silly; a simple hand gesture is usually enough. Active 
threats are a bit trickier; individuals may be determined to 
harass or split your column. In this case, if you’ve assumed 
from the outset that this may happen, you can work out a 
plan among your drivers for some vehicles in the column to 
break out and act as flankers or blocks in the event of 
threats. Your tail-car team is critical for this kind of maneu- 
ver, because it can spot threats materializing from the rear. A 
few other things you can do include not traveling in the curb 
lane, which is where a lot of cars try to turn and is also a pos- 
sible launching area for an attack by either vehicles or people. 
The traffic in the curb lane can provide you with some flank 
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protection and can be blocked off easily enough by your tail 
car for turning or parking maneuvers. That lane can also, of 
course, be a route of attack, and once again, watching that 
lane is up to the operants in the lead and tail cars. 

Within the motorcade itself, there are a few things you can 
do to keep things together. One obvious step is to keep an 
eye on the traffic lights. No motorcade column should 
ever try to squeak through either a yellow or very old green 
light, or make a practice of breaking red lights. (One trick for 
figuring lights in a hurry is to go out well beforehand and 
count how many times a “DON’T WALK” signal blinks 
before the light itself changes.) STOP signs are hairy; one 
thing to do is let the lead car move out and then the rest of 
the column follows along at the tightest possible interval, and 
I mean bumper to bumper, as quickly as possible, and with as 
much hoo-ha as you can make. An alternative is actually to 
block the intersection with either an escort car traveling 
ahead of the main column or a motorcycle outrider. I’ve 
found that in urban motorcade work, one or two guys with 
big black motorcycles can work wonders in keeping a column 
together. The advantage to motorcycles is that they’re rela- 
tively small and can maneuver through traffic with incredible 
ease. If you go this route, though, make sure your motor- 
cycle riders are versed in urban riding, which is a whole dif- 
ferent skill from open road traveling. I worked for a few 
years as an urban motorcycle courier and did escort work 
early on in the trade, and it’s tough, dangerous stuff. Done 
right by the right people, though, it’s worth the investment. 
Most cities have companies that specialize in motorcycle 
escorts, and they’re usually pretty good, although their stock- 
in-trade is escorting funeral corteges. If you use this alterna- 
tive, make sure you thoroughly brief the people you hire well 
ahead of time. 

While we’re on the subject of doing things ahead of time, 
let me repeat a familiar rule: do your homework. For a 
motorcade, this means scoping out everywhere the principal 
is scheduled to go—assuming you’re lucky enough to have 
gotten that information beforehand, which you’d damned 
well better if you plan on making your career in the trade 
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and like to eat something better than hot dogs—before he 
goes there and making contact with a person who can arrange 
things for you at the location. Arrangements basically mean 
things like finding a secure place to park the cars, clearing the 
sidewalk and curb areas beforehand so that when you do 
arrive you don’t find either a crowd of well-wishers or the 
opposition waiting to make life miserable for you, and gen- 
erally making your life a bit less harried and your principal’s 
safety and comfort easier to preserve, which is a major con- 
sideration in motorcade operations. Anyone who rates a 
motorcade is heavy enough to rate relative ease and conve- 
nience of passage as well. 

Virtually every public hall, restaurant, airport, or office 
building has its special place for VIP use only. Doing your 
homework with respect to motorcades means finding the 
individual who has charge of arrangements for these facilities 
and working with him. Get the parking. Get the VIP lounge. 
Get the dressing room. Get the special treatment, the defer- 
ence (often bought, but what the hell, put it on your bill) 
that indicates importance and buys security for your princi- 
pal. This might seem like a petty hassle, but these are exactly 
the sorts of things you have to keep in mind when you’re 
running a motorcade. Maybe it would be helpful to consider 
the alternative, which can be summed up in a challenge: 
find reserved parking places for five or six big black cars at 
the specific time and place you need them in a major city. 
Think about that one for a moment. Then resolve: I will do 
my homework. 

An interesting point about motorcades, and a lesson about 
the trade that you might as well learn now, is that appear- 
ances are important. I hinted at this earlier. We live in a world 
in which flash and glitter count for a lot in some cases—the 
transportation of a rock star, for example—and in which ele- 
gance, deference, and even gentleness count for a lot as well. 
Surface appearances may be deceiving but they count for a 
lot, especially when you work in the world of appearances. 
My experience is that motorcades are pure appearance in a 
lot of ways: you’re making a major event of the mundane 
business of hauling, say, the Begum of Bengal from point A 
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to point B. Or maybe—and this is important—you’re working 
for someone whom you genuinely like and respect. In either 
case, the transportation must be secure, because your princi- 
pal could be in danger, and elegant, because your principal 
is one of two things: in the best case, a person whose work 
and life affect the lives of others for good or ill; in the worst, 
a person who must create and maintain that illusion. The dif- 
ference is that in the first case you work with and protect 
reality; in the second, you work with and protect an illusion. 
It shouldn’t make much difference. You’re in the trade, you 
have your job and the understanding behind it, and you must 
take pride in your ability to execute that job fully and prop- 
erly, no matter how bad a taste it may leave in your mouth. 
Sock the wall and scream obscenities after the principal is 
safely on his plane and out of your way. There’s plenty of 
time for it then. 

Looking over all of this random blithering, I can only say 
that there is a lot involved in transportation, and I’ve really 
only scratched the surface in this chapter. There are lots of 
other fun things I could talk about—what do you do, for 
example, when you’ve arranged to rent six black limousines 
and the rental company presents you with six Kelly green 
station wagons?—but these really can only be learned through 
experience. What I hope is that you have some understanding 
that transportation is an arduous, detailed, and demanding 
aspect of the trade, the sort of thing that can make or break 
your career. That’s exactly what it is. 


S. 


THE TRADE 
AND THE LAVV 


Among the more interesting institutions of contemporary 
society are the police, the courts, and the various legislative 
bodies, which create, enforce, and interpret laws. It’s been 
said that the United States is a nation of laws and not of 
men. Bull. Any nation is a collection of individuals who have 
to live with each other; laws are simply something they create 
to make those relationships workable, tolerable, and not so 
unpleasant as to cause widespread civil disorder. The man 
who tells you that laws are applied equally across the board 
obviously hasn’t heard about the enlisted Marines and 
Rangers who were busted out and jailed for bringing home 
one souvenir AK-47 apiece from Grenada, while the com- 
mander of the operation brought back twenty-six of them 
and was slapped lightly on the wrist. If you still believe that 
the application of the laws is fair, check out the racial com- 
position of death row inmates in this country. 

One thing we might as well get used to is that as far as the 
trade is concerned, the law is two things: something to be 
gotten around or something to be taken advantage of. The 
law doesn’t have any absolute virtue. If that’s cynical, then 
there it is. | know what I’ve experienced. 

It’s too bad that people (like myself) wind up with conclu- 
sions like this, because the root of the law is actually quite 
good. People ought not to lie, cheat, steal, and kill, and those 
ideas can and should be codified by institutions. To an extent 
this almost works, but let’s face it, justice is what you can 
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afford. Ask any lawyer. That the system works at all is a big- 
ger surprise than that it doesn’t work especially well. 


GOING ALONG WITH THE LAW 


From the trade’s point of view, working with the law and 
its various institutions comes back to the basic mission of 
any bodyguard, which I'll repeat here: to take responsibility 
for the safety and well-being of your principal. So what does 
this mean? P 

To take it from the beginning, it means not being a damn 
fool. Not so long ago, while staring at the boob tube, I saw 
two stories reported on the news. In the first one, Larry 
Flynt, the famous cultured gent who brings us Hustler and 
other high-class publications, was arriving at federal court in 
Washington, D.C., to explain how he had obtained the tapes 
of John DeLorean selling cocaine to the FBI. He was accom- 
panied by a bunch of gorillas in cheap suits and sunglasses 
described as his bodyguards. They stood around on the side- 
walk and acted tough while Wheelchair Larry had his day in 
court. Trouble was, they overdid it, and by that evening they 
were all in the clink for illegal possession of concealed weap- 
ons. Not a hell of a lot of wrangling gets done from the 
wrong side of the bars. 

The second story was about the rock star Prince, whose 
bodyguards, a couple of apes in black leather jackets, had 
decided to prevent some press photographers from taking 
snaps of His Excellency. Unfortunately, they did a little nose- 
breaking in the process and were presently looking at a seven- 
figure civil suit as well as aggravated assault charges. That sort 
of thing can spoil your day for a long time. 

The point is that the law is the law, and you either go 
along with it or you don’t. If you do, you can experience the 
particular demands and rewards of the trade in relative free- 
dom. If you don’t, you can experience jail and poverty in 
relative misery. It’s not a hard choice to make; to get along, 
go along. 

If you’re in the trade, generally the law couldn’t care 
less: you’re a citizen, and you’re expected to be a law-abiding 
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citizen if you want to enjoy your life. Specifically, this means 
that you have the same rights that anyone does. You can 
defend yourself from deadly assault within certain limits, and 
by stretching the point a bit (and how far you can stretch it 
varies from state to state), you can also defend other people, 
even, in pretty specific circumstances, to the extent of using 
force, and furthermore, under even stricter circumstances, 
to the extent of using deadly force. A lot of this is what’s 
called common law, which is a fancy term for common sense, 
and can be summed up as meaning that if someone tries to 
slug you for no good reason, you can kick him in the balls to 
stop him and not fear criminal charges. If someone is coming 
around to kill you without good cause, you can do the same 
to him for the good cause of preventing him from doing so. 

Interestingly enough, the average citizen has certain rights 
he may not know about. One of them is the notion of the 
citizen’s arrest. This means basically that you do have the 
right to stop someone from committing a crime without 
fear of getting in trouble yourself. Arrest in this instance has 
the more classic meaning of putting a halt to someone’s 
illegal behavior, and the degree of force you are allowed (but 
not obliged) to use in doing so basically parallels the degree 
of force the perpetrator is employing to commit a crime. This 
can get tricky, however. In New York, under the Sullivan 
Law, you may well be arrested for pointing an unlicensed 
handgun at an armed robber, although, given the tough job 
the police have, they may either pretend they didn’t notice 
or simply confiscate your weapon. On the other hand, if you 
start blasting away at some annoying punks on the subway, 
you’re cruising for an arrest for assault with a deadly weapon 
and illegal weapons possession. I think I said earlier that the 
law takes a dim view of bang-bang between citizens. The Wild 
West doesn’t exist anymore. 

When you're in the trade, or for that matter just a normal 
citizen, from the simple viewpoint of citizen’s arrest or the 
more complex attitudes embodied in legal statutes, the basic 
guideline is minimum possible force, which I think is per- 
fectly sensible. Plenty of people might disagree and submit 
that they have the perfect right to shoot anyone who thinks 
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he can get away with burgling Aunt Sally’s antique piano. 
But, personally, I don’t fancy violence—there’s enough of it 
on the TV to satisfy anyone. 

Anyone in the trade has to tread a careful path with regard 
to the law, because simply by the nature of the business, 
you’re constantly working with the possibility of having to 
use force, and possibly deadly force, to carry out your job, 
and you also may have to carry, possess, or (worst of all) 
use the tools of force to that end. 


Licensing 


All that this means, practically, is going along. There are 
obvious things you must do. One is to obtain legal documents 
authorizing you to carry concealed firearms not only in your 
home state, but also in other localities to which you may 
have to travel in the course of your work. These licenses can 
be obtained with varying degrees of difficulty in different 
places. The key is to have some real justification that will 
satisfy particular laws. 

This may mean actually being licensed as something or 
another. Very few states, to my knowledge, have laws relat- 
ing to the licensing of bodyguards as such. What they may 
have—and it’s worth getting a lawyer to help you wade 
through this—are laws pertaining to the licensing and bonding 
of security guards, private investigators, bounty hunters, and 
so on, all of which can and do relate to the trade in one way 
or another. Once you’ve looked into these laws in your state, 
you can give thought to which one most approximates the 
trade and go through the arduous and sometimes costly 
process of legitimizing yourself in the eyes of the law. One 
hint I'll give you is that if you’re a convicted felon, forget the 
whole thing. 


The Unlicensed Operative 


Is there an alternative to the legal processes of licensing 
and bonding? There is, and in fact in my early days in the 
trade I followed the alternative, which is simply to ignore the 
entire process and do your work. It’s not at all uncommon 
for, say, a retail store operator to have one of his huskier 
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clerks walk him to the bank on Friday to make the deposit. 
His clerk becomes a bodyguard, and no one’s going to raise a 
stink about it, any more than you would expect to run into 
licensing problems for walking an old lady across the street. 
Take it a step further and assume that you work as someone’s 
chauffeur and, in addition, part of your job is to accompany 
him around the streets and make sure his house is locked and 
safe at night. You’re a wrangler, in effect. Mob chieftains all 
have bodyguards in their employ, and I can pretty much 
guarantee that they aren’t licensed or bonded to do anything 
at all. Not a few people in the trade work the same way: 
they’re not licensed, they’re generally not armed (although 
they may have martial arts training), and they may go under 
some other title such as valet, chauffeur, or personal assis- 
tant, but basically they’re bodyguards. Rock stars do this a 
lot: they have a couple of extra roadies who just happen to 
be huge, tough, and mean as hell. For that matter, the 
security guards, also known as rent-a-cops, whom you see in 
every large office building, drugstore, and baseball stadium 
are all totally ordinary citizens. They just write down “‘secu- 
rity guard’”’ on their income tax forms every year. They’re 
partially trained, unarmed except for maybe a nightstick and 
a can of Mace, and not especially planning on dealing with 
trouble. 

This approach can work for low-profile, low-key opera- 
tions, light executive protection work, or transportation jobs 
for people who attract crowds, but it can also lead to prob- 
lems such as the examples I cited at the beginning of this 
chapter. To a very great extent, this approach is amateurish 
in the crudest fashion. It relies upon successful deterrence 
through having an anonymous big guy or guys hanging 
around who look like they might give you trouble. The fly in 
the ointment is that if there is a violent incident, the legal 
repercussions can be extremely heavy. The only nonprofes- 
sionals I ever hire (by which I mean nonlicensed part-time 
operants) are the ones who work at a distance from the 
principal. For example, the guy who sits on the third floor 
with a set of binoculars and a two-way radio and lets me 
know if there’s anyone on the sidewalk across the street. He’s 
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a set of eyes and ears, skilled at that work, and he’s not doing 
anything that any private citizen couldn’t do perfectly 
legally. That’s exactly the sort of thing that beginning oper- 
ants do for a long while. Eventually they might graduate to 
working the perimeter closer to the principal and then to 
wrangling and running, but when they do, the risks get 
heavier and so do the training and the legal niceties. 

So you can start off in the trade without a lot of sweat 
about the legalities, but the only way you’re going to go 
beyond the rent-a-cop level is by licensing and bonding, which 
will require some time and training. A fair example is the town 
where I live: to obtain a license to carry concealed firearms, 
you must go through an application process and background 
check, and also pass a very demanding practical test in fire- 
arms handling, safety, and shooting: you have to be able to 
put six consecutive combat-caliber handgun rounds into a six- 
inch target at fifty feet in a specific time. This is a relatively 
lenient process. In many constituencies, you must also put 
up a big cash bond, have proof of personal liability insur- 
ance, and sweat out several grillings before they’ll even tell 
you to get lost. It’s a hassle, in other words, and I’m person- 
ally glad it is, because we don’t need a bunch of untrained 
citizens on the streets blasting holes in every window, car, 
and unwitting passerby in sight. 


Insurance 


I mentioned liability insurance just now; that’s something 
worth giving serious attention to once you’re in an actual 
bodyguarding role, one in which you may find yourself having 
to use force on your principal’s behalf. Just as you have per- 
sonal liability coverage as part of an automotive insurance 
policy to cover you in case you cause injury to someone in 
an accident for which you’re responsible, so too you need 
special personal liability coverage in the trade. Prince’s body- 
guards are an evident example of why. They clobbered a 
couple of press photographers and got sued for personal 
injury. Obviously, the cheapest insurance in cases like this is 
a sense of discrimination about who you clobber, but at the 
same time you also need to be covered for, say, accidental 
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injury or property damage that might occur no matter how 
careful you are. 

Let’s say you’re shaking a tail in the course of transport- 
ing your principal, and the tailing vehicle makes a radical 
lane change that forces you to swerve to avoid an accident, 
but in avoiding the accident you cause someone in your lane 
to lose control of his car, smack a lamppost, and suffer a 
skull fracture. If he has a smart insurance company, he’ll 
go after your principal, his people, and you personally for 
every cent he can get. Eventually there’ll probably be an 
out-of-court settlement for some hefty real and punitive 
damages. The same might occur in the case of a bystander 
who is injured when you force a gun out of your princi- 
pal’s path. The possibilities are endless, and the fundamental 
point is that you personally need coverage, and that cover- 
age costs. Similarly, especially if you’re married with depen- 
dents, you should have a big piece of life insurance. The only 
company I know that will even consider issuing a policy for 
liability or life on a bodyguard is Lloyd’s of London, and 
only because they'll insure anybody and anything—includ- 
ing, for example, oil tankers passing through the Strait of 
Hormuz—for a price. Needless to say, such policies don’t 
come cheap, but then neither do my services and neither 
should yours. Personally, I treat heavy liability and life cover- 
age as a regular expense and charge the premium to the clien- 
tele under the contract we sign. Otherwise it’s simply no go. 
If ’'m not working, I have to pay the premium myself, which 
keeps me working hard almost all the time. 

What with all the ins and outs of the law involved here, 
another necessity is a good lawyer. Apart from being able 
to handle things like lawsuits, your legal counsel can be of 
equal or greater value to you in simply steering you through 
the various processes of applying for licensing and bonding; 
working out the insurance you need and how to get it; pre- 
paring a good watertight contract that you can present to 
potential clients; and negotiating the specific terms of a given 
job. Basically a lawyer knows the laws, and can, if he’s good 
enough, accomplish well nigh anything for you on the basis 
of that knowledge. Competent legal counsel will generally 
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charge you by the hour for routine work such as contracts, 
which is the standard practice for independent businessmen. 
Competent legal counsel, from the trade’s point of view, 
means someone who knows both the laws themselves and the 
particular needs of the trade. If you settle for anything less, 
you’re going to run into trouble sooner or later. Bite the 
bullet and write the cost off your income tax. 


GETTING HELP FROM THE LAW 


That covers some of the ways you can avoid getting steam- 
rollered by the legal and law enforcement systems. A further, 
and more profitable, aspect of the trade/law relationship is 
how you can, without much trouble, get the legal and law 
enforcement systems to work for you. 

Policemen, as a general rule, are highly trained people, in 
some cases quite specialized, who take pride in their profes- 
sionalism. They are also highly overworked and don’t like 
risking their lives or having to sort out one ridiculous imbrog- 
lio or another any more than anyone else. They appreciate 
professional competence in others, especially since so much 
of their work involves restraining or assisting people who are 
manifestly unable to handle themselves or their lives compe- 
tently. They also appreciate anything that takes off a little of 
the unceasing pressure of their work. 

Someone in the trade can work with these attitudes to 
considerable advantage, simply by being professional, being 
competent, and acting in a way that makes the policeman’s 
job easier. Let’s say you’re going to be running a six-car 
motorcade for a week for a foreign visitor who’s a guest of 
the United States, but who is not heavy enough to rate Secret 
Service or other assistance. What might the local police in 
your city be able to do for you? 

One thing they can do is assign a single-car escort for your 
motorcade, which enables you to travel much more quickly 
and safely through normal traffic and also adds an official 
deterrent to the opposition. They can also slap signs over 
the parking meters at sites to which you'll be traveling, which 
will reserve space for your vehicles. They can step up regular 
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cruiser patrols in the neighborhood where your principal is 
staying. They can, manpower allowing, provide some assis- 
tance with crowd control at public events. Finally, and of 
great importance to your situation, they can refrain from 
making life miserable for you by leaving you alone when you 
bend the laws a bit. Things like this won’t necessarily ensure 
either the success of your operation or the safety of your 
principal; but they will make things far less hectic for you, 
make your operation run more smoothly, and make the 
passive and active opposition a lot less effective. 

Obtaining cooperation from the police isn’t that difficult. 
What you have to overcome is the simple inertia of men who 
can decide that they either will or won’t assist you. Their 
immediate inclination is not to get involved unless they have 
to, for the simple reason that assisting you means extra work 
and not assisting you means none. Thus you must present 
your case in advance to the proper authorities in a way that 
will convince them that helping you out is in fact within the 
parameters of their job and will prevent greater difficulties 
from arising down the road. 

In order to do this, you must make their job easier, which 
you do by giving them everything they need to know: who 
you are, who your principal is, what your operation involves 
(including known potential threats, scope, duration, sched- 
uled stops and events, and so on). The police captain you will 
be dealing with varies somewhat from city to city, but will 
generally be the special operations officer, who is likely to 
be an experienced career policeman of considerable intelli- 
gence and versatility, who may have under his command such 
things as the SWAT team, the undercover types, the para- 
medics, and a number of freelance detectives and patrolmen 
who handle special assignments that don’t exactly fall under 
the oversight of local precincts. The man in charge of all this 
is going to be totally professional and also overworked and 
isn’t going to want to waste his time with some character 
who waltzes into his office and demands this, that, and the 
other thing without any clear idea of what he hopes to 
accomplish by all this brouhaha. What he wants from you is 
a clear and concise picture of what you’re doing and where 
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that intersects with his sphere of responsibility. When you 
offer him that kind of information, he can work with you in 
a way that makes sense to both of you. So the basic guideline 
is to be prepared before you go in to talk to the police, and 
be up front about what you’re doing; otherwise your coun- 
terpart in the blue uniform is going to smell a rat and very 
likely come up with a way of putting you off. What’s worst 
about this result is that once you are known to smell bad, the 
smell doesn’t wear off—you’ll be labeled a pain and dismissed 
every time you make an approach to the police, no matter 
how real your needs may be. 

Over the years, I’ve cultivated relationships with people 
that have paid off when I needed help. It’s really a simple 
matter of showing consideration for the constant demands 
under which someone works, and being the kind of person 
who doesn’t waste his or her time with irrelevant informa- 
tion and impossible requests. Take escorts as an example; 
you can ask for a full-dress VIP escort for your principal, 
which includes motorcycles, patrol cars, and traffic control, 
but unless your principal is a foreign head of state, you 
aren’t ever going to get it. On the other hand, you can ask for 
one patrol car with a single driver to precede your lead car 
and maybe some reserved parking spaces in a few key loca- 
tions. That you can get if there are no big emergencies 
coming down. I had one special operations captain look over 
a request like this and say, “‘Well, okay. I can give you the 
escort car and the parking. That’s easy enough...” 

“Great. That’s all I would want.” 

Fs . unless the prison guards go on strike like they’re 
threatening to do, in which case I and everyone else in this 
division will be out for the duration.” 

There it is; you’ve got your job and he’s got his. Your 
priority is to serve your principal; his priorities are in con- 
stant flux depending on circumstances, and the easiest thing 
for him to do is say, “Sorry. No dice.’ Get used to this idea 
and you'll run into a lot less frustration. 

If you do manage to get some help, which is actually 
pretty likely, appreciate it in every way you can. Especially 
be sure to send notes of thanks to the captain, preferably 
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including the names of the officers assigned to assist you. 
This kind of thing goes into personnel and promotion files, 
and the officers who work with you are going to appreciate 
your thanks when promotion time rolls around. 

That about covers the legal side of working in the trade. 
It’s an especially delicate area, because a lot of what you do 
as a bodyguard overlaps into the territory of law enforce- 
ment. The major difference is that the police are sufficiently 
overworked just catching up with violators after a crime is 
committed, whereas the primary concern of the trade is to 
prevent specific crimes from occurring, through either 
deterrence or evasion. There is really no conflict between 
your job and that of the police, and it would be silly to act 
as if there were. The best course, I’ve found, is to do your 
job to the best of your ability; that automatically makes their 
job easier and will win their cooperation and respect, two 
things that you ultimately cannot do without. 


=} 


TOOLS OF 
THE TRADE 


Bodyguards are skilled people, and as such have certain tools 
that are necessary in the course of plying their trade. I’ve 
mentioned a number of things you have to know how to do 
as a bodyguard; tools are the implements you wield in put- 
ting your knowledge to use. 


WEAPONS 


As you’ve probably guessed, I don’t particularly like guns. 
They make me nervous, because firearms are deadly weapons 
too often wielded unskillfully and indiscriminately, especially 
by the less reasonable elements of the opposition. On the 
other hand, they are a fact of life, especially in this country, 
and we might as well get used to handling them. In the 
extreme, a gun can save your life and that of your principal. 

In the trade, the most common weapon is the handgun, 
which is easily carried and concealed, and can be brought 
into action quickly. Apart from that, there isn’t much to be 
said for handguns; they’re inherently inaccurate, prone to 
malfunctioning, effective only at relatively short ranges, and 
difficult to handle safely and accurately. For all that, the 
handgun remains the bodyguard’s primary weapon. 


The Handgun 


America has had a long romance with the handgun, going 
back to the frontier days, and as a result there are far, far too 
many of the things in the hands of ordinary citizens. What- 
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ever your position on the second article of the Bill of Rights, 
you must agree that the price of that romance has been a 
terrible toll of lives, including those of children, from acci- 
dents, mishandling, and impulsive crimes involving handguns. 
I’m going to take an unpopular position here and say that 
our statutory right to own firearms does not imply an exemp- 
tion from responsible behavior, and that guns of all sorts 
should be subject to the same kind of licensing for ownership 
and use that applies to automobiles. As I said earlier, I’m in 
favor of any law that makes my job easier, and sensible regu- 
lation of gun ownership is one. You'll probably find that 
people who have to use and possibly face handguns in their 
line of work would agree with me. 

The bodyguard’s relationship to firearms or other weapons 
has to be dispassionate and utilitarian. A handgun thus 
becomes a necessary piece of equipment, chosen according to 
reasonable criteria and maintained in good working order at 
all times. Choosing the right handgun can be quite a can of 
worms, given the variety of weapons on the market and the 
differing schools of thought regarding effective designs. I’ve 
avoided the great debate by sticking to proven designs. In 
my case, and that of many others in the trade, this means 
making the Browning 9mm Hi-Power, a reasonably con- 
cealable, accurate, and dependable automatic, my primary 
weapon. Its thirteen-round magazine capacity is a major 
plus. It’s a single-action weapon, which some people find to 
be a disadvantage, but with practice it’s possible to make 
drawing and cocking an instinctive gesture. 

I use a .32 ACP Walther PP as a back-up weapon because 
its four-inch barrel gives a bit more accuracy than the smaller 
PPK without significant added bulk; it also features double 
action, and its hammer-block safety is quick to use and well- 
nigh foolproof. The lighter bullet has been given a lot of test- 
ing. The best description I’ve heard of its ballistic behavior 
likens it to a giant .22 round. On the range, [vetrecovered 
spent slugs, and what happens is that the copper jacket peels 
back on impact while the lead core travels on. This means 
a pretty fair wallop at close range without the excessive 
wounding effect of heavier rounds. It’s all right with me if 
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someone coming after my principal is hurt enough to stop 
rather than killed—in fact, it’s preferable in view of legal com- 
plications. If I have to drop someone in the course of my 
work, I’d rather he lived to confess and account for himself. 
Much the same philosophy is behind the predominance of 
lighter rounds among European police forces. 

I get in as much practice on the range as possible, because 
handgun skills are similar to violin skills—get a little out of 
practice and you lose a lot. Much of the time, and especially 
if it’s been a while between sessions, I’ll start with a .22 auto- 
matic and work back up to the heavier calibers, burning up a 
fair amount of ammunition in the process. When you prac- 
tice, you should always use the same weapons you carry on 
the job. Despite standardization, every gun eventually reveals 
idiosyncracies, especially automatic pistols, and getting used 
to them makes for more confident use of the weapon. 

If you want detailed information on what’s on the market 
in handguns, drop by your local newsstand. You'll find a 
plethora of magazines on the subject, any one of which can 
tell you more than you want to know. The best ones accept 
no advertising—they’re like the Consumer Reports of lethal 
weaponry. Whatever you decide upon, look for proven 
dependability, good magazine capacity, and simplicity of 
design and operation. Most people in the trade stay away 
from revolvers as a general rule; they’re bulky, carry fewer 
rounds, and are clumsy to reload. The Hi-Power carries 
twice the ammunition of a revolver, loads quickly, has some- 
what less muzzle blast and recoil, and is easier to conceal in 
an underarm holster than any but the most compact revolver. 

A long time ago I read a good statement about defense 
handguns, which basically said that we shouldn’t kid our- 
selves about what they’re for—they’re for use against belliger- 
ent human beings—and that given that, certain weapons 
should be dismissed from the category. These were the sexy 
little Beretta-type, .25 caliber pocket pistols, the early James 
Bond specials, which were accurate to about ten feet and 
weren't much good against anything larger than a vicious 
kitten. 

As with anyone who carries concealed weapons as a matter 
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of course, I’ve had the suits | wear while working let out to 
allow for the inevitable lump of the holstered weapon, and 
have had my overcoat pockets modified with leather linings 
for the same purpose. Never put an overcoat on over a con- 
cealed pistol; you’ll never be able to get to it in time. Unfor- 
tunately, now half of my business suits don’t fit without an 
underarm holster. 


Other Firearms 


Apart from handguns, there is the whole spectrum of 
weapons that are of more specialized value. Shotguns are not 
bad at all for interior security of a house, for the very reason 
that their pellets have limited penetrating power. At close 
indoor ranges, that’s what you want. You don’t want a 
missed shot to travel through a door or a Sheetrock wall and 
hit someone else—like your principal. Rifles, especially mili- 
tary-type autoloaders, are a good choice for outdoor peri- 
meter security. Submachine guns or other automatic weapons 
are horrendous things that throw lead all over the place—not 
bad for fighting a war, but only of use to the bodyguard in 
very specific circumstances. One such rare instance I can 
think of in this country involved a wrangler who used a 
heavy-barrel FN FAL to ambush a tail car full of wiseguys 
whom he knew to be armed and after his principal. He pulled 
a Kagemusha act, substituting another wrangler for his prin- 
cipal, led the tail car down a country road, then set up and 
blasted the opposition’s engine block to scrap metal with 
7.62mm armor-piercing rounds. He had notified the police 
well beforehand about these people, but they wouldn’t move 
without an overt action on the wiseguys’ part. These guys 
seemed pretty overt after they had collected their senses 
enough to cry uncle, especially when a couple of police cars 
appeared. The wrangler got the thanks of his principal and 
the police, although the latter weren’t so happy about his 
tactics and accused him of hot-dogging it to make them look 
bad. 


Nonlethal Weapons 


Firearms are lethal weaponry. There’s also a variety of 
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nonlethal weapons you should pay attention to because they 
are generally easily obtained, subject to far fewer ownership 
and carrying restrictions, highly effective when wielded prop- 
erly, and less likely to cause legal complications. Small 
pocket-sized Mace canisters are a fair example, although you 
must shop carefully for these. Get police standard models if 
you can. The ones sold at hardware stores are just about use- 
less, but the full-bore chemical weapon can stop an assault, 
even an armed one, at close range quite effectively. 

Other types of nonlethal weapons are what I call the 
bashers. This includes the old standby billy club, the tonfa, 
the nunchaku, and the various types of rubber or coiled- 
spring flexible bludgeons. Blackjacks and saps fall into this 
category, as do items like slap gloves with loaded knuckles 
for the kinkier element of the trade. Any of these weapons 
can be gotten or made up fairly readily, and can be quite 
effective in repelling or stopping close assault. It’s not easy to 
carry some of these things discreetly, however, which can be 
a definite problem if your principal is someone who attracts 
crowds. You just can’t carry a tonfa without making a provo- 
cative statement at the same time. 

The rash of airplane hijackings in the early and middle 
seventies led to the development of a number of excellent 
nonlethal weapons. One of the best, used by German anti- 
terrorist agents who stormed a hijacked Lufthansa airliner in 
Somalia, is the concussion/flash grenade. It’s sort of a high- 
tech version of the old Ninja flash and smoke device, and 
works by the stunning effect of a contained explosion as well 
as a flash charge that renders the opposition temporarily 
blind. The obvious advantage is that bystanders aren’t perma- 
nently injured; at worst they’re knocked out for a few min- 
utes. One of these items could save your principal’s life in, 
say, a crowded airport with much reduced hazard to bystand- 
ers. Unfortunately, it isn’t easy to get these things, and I’d 
think twice before trying to come up with a home-brew ver- 
sion. An alternative along the same lines is the strobe gun, 
which is basically an extremely high-powered, battery- 
operated flashgun that has the same blinding and stunning 
effect of the grenade with less potential for injury. Speaking 
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from personal experience, these work well. Once Robby the 
Wrangler blasted me with one just to demonstrate how well 
it worked; I wasn’t much use for quite a few minutes, cer- 
tainly long enough to hustle a principal to the car and get 
away. The only thing you have to be careful about with the 
strobe gun is not to face windows or mirrors when you let it 
off, or you’ll wind up hoist by your own petard. 

Another point to remember is that just about anything 
that can be flung, thrust, jabbed, swung or otherwise wielded 
can be used as a weapon on the -spur of, the moment. The 
spine of a paperback book can be swung against an oppo- 
nent’s temple; a rolled-up magazine can be jabbed to the dia- 
phragm; a roll of nickels can load a fist; a heavy glass ashtray 
can be thrown against a windshield. The variations are endless 
and worthy of thought wherever you are. Take a look around 
the room you’re in and you'll probably find at least five dif- 
ferent and readily available weapons. 


COUNTERMEASURES 


There are times when you will need to take precautions for 
your own and your principal’s safety beyond the evasive or 
protective measures you yourself and your team provide. 
We’ve already gone over some of the modifications that can 
be made to a vehicle; in addition to these, there are also per- 
sonal protective devices that can and should be used when 
the situation requires it. 

Until a few years ago, body armor had remained essentially 
unchanged for years. It was constructed of metal or ceramic 
plates and was often bulky and heavy and of limited effec- 
tiveness. Recently, the development of Kevlar ballistic nylon 
has opened up this entire field. It’s light and effective, to the 
degree that the U.S. Army has adopted helmets made of the 
stuff, and at least two lives were saved by Kevlar helmets 
during the Grenada invasion. Kevlar technology has devel- 
oped to the point where, in addition to vests—which have 
grades of protection ranging from handgun all the way up 
to high-powered rifle bullets—overcoat liners, underwear, and 
even hats are available (for a price) that provide effective and 
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fairly comfortable protection. Another handy variant I’ve run 
across is the Kevlar-interior briefcase that can be thrown 
across your principal’s body for added protection. Adding a 
few layers of lightweight ceramic liners to a Kevlar vest has 
also proven to be an excellent backup. Apart from bullets, 
Kevlar also protects against knife thrusts or other point 
attacks. 

So body armor has come to a highly efficient state of 
development. Keep in mind, however, that body armor is 
intended to be the last line of defense against armed assault 
and should be viewed as exactly that. A Kevlar vest operates 
by absorbing and spreading the point impact of a projectile, 
sometimes allowing partial penetration of the ballistic nylon 
itself. What this means is that where without protection you 
might be killed or badly injured, now you will receive a bad 
bruise, probably be knocked down, and possibly be rendered 
unconscious. You will in any case be hurt as badly as ifa 
wiseguy had connected with a really solid punch, and at least 
temporarily you will not be able to retaliate or protect your 
principal. The same holds true for your principal, of course; 
he won’t be able to respond to your protective actions 
quickly, and possibly not at all. In addition, if the opposition 
is awake, which they usually are, they will realize that you or 
your principal have protective armor and will attack an 
unprotected part of the body. It’s better to avoid or pre- 
vent an attack altogether, but the convenience of Kevlar 
armor makes it a thoroughly viable measure. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Especially when working a team operation, communica- 
tions are vital. I’ve already discussed handy talkies in motor- 
cade operations. Apart from that, there are other forms of 
radio communication that can be brought into play in dif- 
ferent situations. 

If you’re ever in Washington, D.C., during a major state 
visit, check out the number of guys you see with hearing aids 
plugged into their ears. Those are little FM transceivers. If 
you look a little closer, you’ll discover tiny mikes taped to 
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the palms of their hands. These unobtrusive little com- 
munications systems are worth their weight in gold on an 
operation. They allow fairly inconspicuous communication 
between operants inside and outside a building, around a cor- 
ner, or between a motorcade and an advance team. The valu- 
able feature of these systems is that they enable the runner to 
connect with everyone under his command, and when radio 
discipline is properly observed, to keep complete tabs on 
events and issue orders quickly and confidentially. I favor the 
use of these little transceivers on any operation that involves 
five or more operants, and also use them on two-man chauf- 
feur/wrangler teams. 

Another communications tool that’s been going great guns 
is portable pagers. The last time I looked, you could get them 
with alphanumeric screens and a little keyboard for punching 
in messages to be relayed to other pagers on the same circuit. 
Simpler ones respond only to signals relayed through a cen- 
tral telephone switchboard, but are still highly useful. Let’s 
say you re wrangling a principal, and you have another oper- 
ant at his house or office who wants to get a quick message 
to you. You’ve worked out an alphanumeric code system for 
different situations, say ‘‘797” for “‘I have made a sweep of 
the grounds and all is clear.’’ The operant at the house makes 
his sweep, picks up the phone, dials the pager, and punches 
in ‘‘797.” Wherever he is, the wrangler gets the numeric 
message on his pager’s readout and breathes a little easier. 
You can work this kind of system in reverse; if ‘‘797”’ doesn’t 
come in on the pager at 4:35 in the afternoon, that indicates 
something’s wrong at the house or wherever. It’s a good fast 
way to keep the wrangler, runner, or whomever updated on 
the situation at other locations without overloading the radio 
net or being listened in on by the opposition. The problem 
with many pagers is that they beep quite loudly and let 
everyone within fifty yards know that you’ve just gotten a 
message. You can avoid this giveaway by renting or purchas- 
ing a model with a silent signal option. This type of pager 
will have a little stud that rests against your body. When a 
message comes in, the stud is activated and pokes you in the 
side to let you know. 
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As with all communications devices, maintaining secrecy 
in pager communications is the key to success. You can 
achieve this by using numeric codes for most routine mes- 
sages—and keep them simple so you don’t need to write them 
down. Varying the codes on a daily or even hourly basis 
makes it hard on the opposition to figure them out even if 
they do tap in to your telephone lines and read out the sig- 
nals sent to the pager. Another measure is to restrict pager 
messages to fairly specific areas. Keep it simple: ‘“‘I am here,”’ 
“T am leaving,’ “All well,’ ‘““Danger,’’ and so on. If more 
complex messages need to be sent, it’s best to signal the 
recipient to call a prearranged secure or scrambler-equipped 
telephone if the message warrants it; otherwise an alphabetic 
message can be transmitted to the pager via the central 
switchboard. If the latter is necessary, again a simple code 
can be developed. The companies that handle switchboards 
and relays for pager systems are fairly used to this sort of 
thing, and basically don’t ask questions. 


INCIDENTALS 


There are a lot of tools that are peripheral to the primary 
job of protection. Medical equipment is a good example. 
Apart from the first-aid skills in which you or a member of 
your team should be fully trained, you should always have at 
close hand a complete first-aid kit, including bandages, anti- 
septics, and emergency instruments such as scalpels, sutures, 
needles, scissors, forceps, tweezers, and medicines. Medicines 
include mundane items such as aspirin, but should also 
include universal antidote, anesthetics, stimulants, and spe- 
cialized items. If your principal is allergic to bee stings, you 
will need three emergency syringe kits. You carry three 
because you may need to use two to guarantee effective 
treatment, and in the course of giving the injections there’s 
a fair chance, given that your principal will be thrashing 
around turning blue, that one of the needles will be broken, 
or the entire syringe stepped on or kicked down the sewer. 
Insulin for a diabetic principal is another good example. And 
ever since I read about the lawyer who opened his mailbox, 
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reached in and grabbed a rattlesnake, I’ve included a couple 
of snakebite kits in my emergency case. 

A sort of Mickey Mouse practice I sometimes follow in 
low-intensity operations like routine motorcades is to have 
some common mark worn by everyone on my team. This 
can be a simple unobtrusive pin that you have made up or 
purchase from a store. It’s very handy when you’re cooperat- 
ing with agencies like the police to be able to say, “My 
people will all be wearing these Archie and Jughead Fan Club 
pins” or whatever, so that your team is easily recognizable. 
Again, this is a small thing, but handy. I’ve found that some- 
one wearing a blue blazer and some kind of enamel lapel pin 
in an airport can just about go anywhere and do anything; 
everyone assumes you’re somebody with some airline or an- 
other, and that can make your job a great deal easier. I 
should add, though, that you should take a passive approach 
to this kind of thing and not overtly impersonate an airline 
or security person, or you could wind up in serious trouble. 

Whenever I’m running a motorcade, I always throw a 
basket with a big thermos of coffee, a bunch of sandwiches, 
and other things like apples and bananas into the lead 
car’s trunk. This isn’t because we might decide to have a 
picnic, but rather because inevitably in this situation you 
miss lunch and suddenly start getting the shakes from sheer 
hunger. You can’t fight the shakes and work at peak perfor- 
mance, and I always keep an eye out for a driver suddenly 
turning pale and sweaty. He usually needs something in his 
stomach. It’s a small thing, admittedly, but small things like 
this avoid accidents or breakdowns in awareness. For the 
same reason, I keep items like B-stress compound and even 
low-dosage amphetamines in the glove compartment. These 
are weapons against fatigue, hunger, and stress, which can be 
as dangerous to your operation as the opposition. Maybe I 
should add another rule here: Make life difficult for the 
opposition, and make life easy for yourself and your people. 

Another thing that makes life easy is cash money. I always 
carry $500 in tens and twenties on an operation, most of 
it stashed in the glove compartment or a briefcase, just to 
keep things lubricated. The world is full of doormen, baggage 
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handlers, airline personnel, and, yes, policemen, who are 
there to give services and will do so more readily and happily 
with a little financial encouragement, either as a tip or, 
frankly, a bribe. One time on a motorcade operation we out- 
ran the police who were reserving parking spaces for our 
cars; I was part of an advance party, and for twenty minutes 
I did nothing but hand out ten-dollar bills to people in ex- 
change for their not using the parking spaces I needed. Things 
like that happen a lot. 

A few other things that have their place in the trade 
include electronics for different purposes, such as bug- 
sniffers, hand-held metal detectors, explosives detectors, 
polygraph machines, and so on. These days practically any 
potential threat has an electronic countermeasure, and any 
detailed description I could give you would be outdated by 
the time it got down on paper. The best thing to do is to find 
a friendly wirehead and pump him for information; these 
guys eat, sleep, and defecate electronics. In this area, I’ve 
also found that a decent portable computer is a useful thing 
to have, especially when hooked up to a telephone modem. 
This enables you to tie into electronic mail networks and 
communicate with other computers all over the world 
quickly, reliably, and inexpensively, which comes in handy 
for exchanging low-security information or just handling gen- 
eral communication. I actually prefer electronic mail to the 
telephone, because you have to sit down and compose what 
you’re going to say in simple, clear language, and you can 
print out your communications on paper rather than trying 
to carry information either in your head or on scraps of 
paper. I also use a database program to keep track of known 
members of the opposition, wranglers, and other personnel I 
might need to get hold of in a hurry, and so on. You can 
sort and shuffle records in just about any way you need with 
a decent database program, and your work is made much 
easier. 

The only trouble with computers is that they generate tons 
of printed matter if you let them get out of hand. Inevitably 
I’ve also had to get a paper shredder to get rid of the stuff. 

In conclusion, I’m going to repeat that tools are tools, and 
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the critical factor in the trade is less the tool than the intelli- 
gence and experience of the person wielding it. There’s an 
increasing tendency these days to try to substitute firepower 
or fancy technology or other impersonal forces for the body- 
guard’s fundamental qualities of awareness and skill, and it 
doesn’t work better in the trade than it did in Vietnam. 
Become a workman first before you choose your tools. 
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Now we have come to the end of this book, and in the words 
of my idol Huckleberry Finn, “if ’'d of knowed what a 
trouble it was to make a book, I wouldn’t have got into it in 
the first place.’’ Looking over the contents, I see that I’ve left 
out more than I’ve included, and could probably expand any 
one of the topics covered into a book in itself. However, 
since my friends at Paladin Press have started breathing softly 
down my neck, this is the end of the book. 

I’ve worked on this project off and on in such spare time 
as I’ve had for about a year and a half. During that time, 
Indira Gandhi was cut down by her own wranglers for send- 
ing the army into the Golden Temple of Amritsar; Lebanon 
went from bad to worse, including among its victims 250 
U.S. Marines who were plunked down at the airport in an 
operation as ill-conceived as Khe Sanh; neo-Nazis joined the 
ranks of our own domestic wiseguys and seem to have been 
behind the murder of Alan Berg, a radio talk-show host; the 
Polish secret police were involved in the murder of a Soli- 
darity-connected Catholic priest; some overenthusiastic 
Russian sentry blew away an American liaison officer in 
East Germany; and our ally, the Phillipine government, 
allowed Benigno Aquino, an exiled opposition leader, back 
into the country where he was shot down on the airport 
tarmac. 


NY 
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These are dangerous times; this is a dangerous world. 
Decency, that is, simply treating ourselves and others like 
human beings, seems to have gone by the wayside; culture 
has been degraded; intelligent behavior has been discarded 
for a hard-edged facade of ruthless efficiency. If you look 
closely and try to find something or someone to blame for 
the state of things, what you will find is your own mind, and 
if you try to figure out your own mind, you will find confu- 
sion. 

The trade is a discipline, and a- fairly harsh one at that. 
It has its rules, its forms, and its ways of operating. It makes 
enormous demands upon its practitioners, and most impor- 
tantly it puts them in the world with little screening of 
the random and sometimes shocking energies that the world 
manifests. Working in the trade exposes such things as hesi- 
tation, aggression, fear, and boredom in ways that make them 
clear and evident for what they are; so inevitably someone 
in the trade will develop a relationship with himself 
and others that is straightforward, simple, and fundamentally 
friendly. You aren’t looking for trouble, but when it arises 
you can meet it completely, make your gesture, and continue 
without creating further complications. 

I suppose that is the reason why I got into the trade to 
begin with, though it didn’t occur to me at the time. I do 
know that that is why I have stayed with it. The forms, the 
rules, and the demands of the trade are powerful vehicles 
for understanding and working with the world. If the world is 
dangerous, if it is filled with suffering, if it is hell-bent on its 
own destruction, that is simply the way it is. It isn’t one per- 
son’s fault that things are that way, and it isn’t one person’s 
job to make it different. 

I think that we can be decent, kind, and even gentle to 
ourselves and others, but we must stop blaming each other 
for a situation that is no one’s fault. People are confused and 
frightened, but they understand instinctually that they don’t 
need to be that way. That understanding in the midst of con- 
fusion is what makes for so much discontent. That same dis- 
content can lead to something as grotesque as the Lebanese 
conflict, to something as seemingly ordinary as a minor 
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domestic spat, or to something as fine as having and nur- 
turing children. For myself, discontent led to entering the 
trade, understanding its particular dangers and rewards, 
and to having the satisfaction of working with good and 
decent people—pretty eccentric at times, too—and of know- 
ing that however little I may accomplish in this world, none- 
theless my life has been an extraordinary experience, a 
journey that has had the quality of wholeness, of decency, 
and of a very real and unique happiness. 
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The disciplined art of bodyquarding— 
its attractions, its demangas, its dan- 
gers, and why this author would co 
nothing else but! Written to be enter- 
taining yet informative, Elhanan craws 
from his own experience to reveal! a 
orofession thet is as challenging as it 
is rewarding. Discover the clientele 
you'll encounter in the field; the oppo- 
sition you have to look out for; what 
you could find yourself doing in the 
trade; how to stay on the right side 
of the law and even get it to nelp you; 
practical info on criving, Cars, weea- 
pons, communication; and much 
more. 
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